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REVIEWS. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 

Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on Steam Navigation 
to India, with the Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix, §c. Ordered to be printed, 
July 14, 1834. 

In the Atheneum (No. 276), we intro- 
duced to our readers Captain Chesney’s pro- 
posal for opening a practicable communi- 
cation with India, by the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf; and in our 346th Number, we 
stated the result of the experimental voyages 
made by the Hugh Lindsay steamer, to effect 
the same desirable object by the line of the 
Red Sea. Both projects have engaged the 
attention of a parliamentary commission 
during the last session; a great mass of valu- 
able information has been accumulated, and 
sufficient evidence of probable advantage ob- 
tained, to warrant the committee in recom- 
mending a parliamentary grant for the ex- 
penses of an experimental expedition to in- 
vestigate the safety and practicability of the 
route by the Euphrates. The results of an 
experiment, which, if successful, must, at no 
distant period, produce a great revolution in 
all the relations between Europe and Asia, 
are of the highest importance to every com- 
mercial nation,—but to Britain, whose pre- 
eminence is almost indentified with the per- 
manence of British power in India, it is an 
absolutely vital question. Knowing the deep 
anxiety that prevails on the subject, we have 
resolved to select from the vast mass of un- 
arranged materials afforded us, the facts in 
evidence which best illustrate the nature and 
advantages of each route separately ; insti- 
tuting no comparison between them, farther 
than is absolutely necessary for a clear un- 
derstanding of the subject. Both projects 
have been ably advocated before the com- 
mittee, but each witness seems to have given 
the preference to that route with which he was 
best acquainted—to have exaggerated the 
difficulties and underrated the advantages of 
that of which he knew least. 

We shall begin with that project to which 
public attention is most immediately directed, 
the possibility of communication with India 
through Syria by the Euphrates and Persian 
Gulf; examining, first, the geographical lines 


‘ of communication in that direction between 


Bombay and the Levantine ports ; secondly, 
the nature of the obstacles by which such 
communication may be impeded, and the 
means proposed for overcoming them ; third- 
ly,the commercial advantages likely to result 
from the adoption of the proposed route ; 
fourthly, the probable outlay and returns; 
and lastly, the effects of such a great change 
as the opening of a new line of communica- 
tion between Britain and India must neces- 
sarily produce on commerce generally. 

The distance from Bombay to Bussorah, 
on the Persian Gulf, is 1587 miles, which 
would, on the average, be traversed by a 
Seamer in ten days; the voyage may be, 





and has been, performed at all seasons of | 
the year, and the vessel sailing from Bombay | 


during the south-west monsoon, would have 
the wind a-beam, her course being nearly 
west and by north. The Persian Gulf has 
also the advantage of being well known; ac- 
curate surveys have been made of it, and 
there is already very extensive commerce 
between the cities on its shores, and the 
three British presidencies. 

The expensive establishment of the Bom- 
bay marine is rendered necessary, chiefly by 
the pirates who infest the seas north of the 
presidency, and the cruisers on the station are 
chiefly employedin the Persian Gulf, the rocky 
islands of which afford shelter to the corsairs. 
A most intelligent witness, Mr. Peacock, 
thinks that a steam-flotilla would, at half the 
present cost, effectually check their ravages; 
if, then, the packets were armed steamers, 
they might be advantageously employed in 
both services. There is only one witness 
(Col. Stannus), who makes any objection to 
this portion of the proposed route, and he 
gives no reasons in support of his opinion. 
It appears, however, that the heat is very 
oppressive in the Persian Gulf, and that the 
climate of the couniries round it is generally 
unwholesome. 

The port of Bussorah next demands our 
attention. The harbour has a dangerous bar, 
but still it may be crossed by vessels of 800 
tons ; the port within the bar is excellent, it 
may easily be made a strong place d’armes, 
and dockyards, &c. constructed if necessary. 
The climate of the town is very unwhole- 
some :— 

“In the hot season it is very warm; you are 
obliged to go under ground; there are apart- 
ments made under ground called Surdabs. The 
heat is very great in the day-time, but in the 
night-time there is a very pleasant breeze blow- 
ing, and you sleep out in the open air; but then 
again, in winter it is very cold; the months of 
March, April, May, June, July and August are 
rather hot months. At the latter end of August 
the rainy season comes. In fact it is very cold 
in the winter, and you are obliged to have 
fires.” 

But this is not the case as we ascend the 
river; besides, the climate agrees very well 
with the Turks, and the extreme heats have 
never proved an impediment to commerce, 
The soil is fertile; G. Colquhoun, esq. de- 
clares, that he has had eight crops of clover 
in the year, without nourishing it ; and adds, 
that “he can see no limits to the commerce of 
such a country but bad government.” Its 
position seems to afford greater facilities for 
trade than Bushire, and it is a much better 
harbour. 

The next point is the navigation of the 
Euphrates, and here we have to encounter 
much contradictory evidence. From Bus- 
sorah to Bir, making allowance for the wind- 
ings of the river, is about 1143 miles; it is 
navigable for large boats during eight months 
in the year, and during the other four, it may 
be ascended by smaller vessels. Mr. Bucking- 
hiam states, that the current at Bir, even in the 





dry season, went at the rate of five or six miles 
an hour, and that at Bussorah its rate was 
three miles and a half an hour; such a rapid 
stream must, of course, offer great obstacles 
to steam-navigation. The Tigris is said to 
be more easily navigated than the Euphrates, 
so far as Bagdad, because the depth of water 
is more equal; there is also a canal between 
the rivers forty miles below Bagdad, which 
might be made available, when the rivers 
are not very low; but the current of the 
Tigris is still more rapid than that of the 
Euphrates. Comparing, however, both rivers 
with those which are constantly navigated 
by steamers in the United States, we are 
induced to believe that they present fewer 
obstacles than have been encountered and 
overcome in the western world. 

The political obstacles are matters of great- 
er importance ; it is necessary by persuasion 
or purchase, to procure not merely the assent 
but the active protection of the Persian Shah, 
the Turkish Sultan and the Russian “ viceroy 
over him,” the Egyptian Pacha, the Sheikhs 
of the stationary Arabian tribes, and the 
chiefs of the wandering hordes on the wes- 
tern banks of the Euphrates. The sovereigns 
of ‘Turkey and Persia are deeply interested 
in the success of the project, and their = 
tronage of it may be taken for granted ; but 
as Mehemet Ali has long fixed his heart on 
making Egypt once again the entrepét of 
European and Asiatic commerce, by opening 
the old line of communication between the 
Southern Levant and the Red Sea, he gill 
naturally oppose any plan which transfe 
Syria the advantages he hopes to secure for‘, 
Egypt. But Mehemet Ali would hardly do 
more than withhold his countenance from the 
effort : active opposition is most to be dread- 
ed from the marauding Arabs, who infest 
the bank, and who, whether stationary or 
nomadic, have been long habituated to regard 
plunder as a legitimate or rather an honour- 
able gain. The Earl of Dundonald says, 
with equal force and truth— 

“T can say, from having had considerable in- 
tercourse with people in a semi-civilized state, 
that I have never yet met with half wild indivi- 
duals who would not prefer immediate gain by 
stratagem and plunder, to any remuneration 
that passengers could well afford to pay, or this 
country would pay for the transit through this 
river to India. It is quite obvious that, over 
tribes of this kind, the chief himself has no ade- 
quate control, and that every man when out of 
his sight, acts independently by his own will, 
heedless of punishment; for savages, when they 
commit delinquencies, ever calculate on escap- 
ing by flight, or the concealment of their acts. 
I think it would be quite as easy to bribe the 
whole body of thieves in England, as the Arabs, 
to be honest.” 7 

Sir H. Jones Brydges indeed avers, that 
the Arabs are an exception to all the no- 
madic tribes that ever existed; ‘‘ I have,” 
he observes, “the best opinion of Arab 
faith,” and “they are always to be kept 
quiet with a few presents, and these presents 
are by no means expensive.” To sir Har- 
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ford’s opinion respecting Arab faith, Mr. T. 
Wyse opposes the following fact :— 

** We arrived at Homs on the 3rd of June, 
(1819,) the weather extremely hot. On our 
arrival we applied to the Turkish governor, the 
Mouzzelim, to give us an opportunity of com- 
munication with the Arab tribe at that time in 
possession of Palmyra. In compliance with our 
wishes, he sent for a certain number of their 
principal men, who met our party at his house 
at Homs. After considerable altercation, they 
asked a very large sum of money as the price 
of our safe conduct, nearly 600 piastres for each 
person. This we rejected, and then proposed 
our own terms. With these proposals they left 
us, with the promise they would bring us back 
an explicit answer from their chief within the 
period of a few days. On their return to Homs, 
they brought us the written consent of their 
chief, and the terms of our arrangement then 
stood, that a sum of 50 piastres should be paid 
for each camel, 50 piastres to each of the three 
Bedouins, 500 piastres to the conductor, and 
600 to the chief Douaki, in case we returned in 
safety, exclusive of buxish, or largess, to the 
governor's soldiers. These conditions were re- 
gularly ratified, under the sanction of the Mouz- 
zelim. The morning of our leaving Homs, the 
600 piastres we regularly paid to our guides, 
and mounting our camels, we proceeded, ac- 
companied by one of the soldiers of the Mouz- 
zelim, and by one of his confidential servants. 
During the day and succeeding night we jour- 
neyed tolerably quickly, without any altercation 
occurring between the Arabs and ourselves. 
The next morning, however, instead of finding 
ourselves near Palmyra, or even in the direc- 
tion of Palmyra, which lay south-south-east 
from Homs, we found we had been conducted 
towards the north. A little before mid-day 
we reached one of their camps, where, in direct 
violation of their treaty, and our frequent ex- 
postulations, they kept us till sunset, and 
threatened to detain us during the night unless 
we gave an additional sum of 50 piastres per 
head, and left with them whatever we had at 
that time in our possession. Apprehensive of 
such chances, we had taken the precaution to 
leave even our arms at Homs. We had been 
told by the governor, previously to our depar- 
ture, that if the Arabs saw anything of value on 
our persons, they very probably would demand 
it, and possibly take it without permission. On 
our refusal to accede to these terms, they pro- 
posed we should leave a hostage or two of our 
party with them, and on our return to Homs 
we should remit them the amount of their de- 
mand. To that proposition we distinctly ob- 
jected, notwithstanding the great danger to 
which we were in consequence exposed. In the 
midst of a considerable camp, and without arms 
for our defence, we could not for a moment 
answer for the result. The ground upon which 
this proposition was made was this. Since they 
had left Homs, a tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Palmyra, with whom they were not on the best 
terms, had considerably augmented their num- 
bers, and could not be safely encountered with- 
out an additional guard. On our continuing 
obstinate, they changed their propositions ; they 
required that we should continue in their camp 
until they intimated to the chief, or the son of 
the chief, that we were in their custody. I 
have little doubt but we should have been de- 
tained there during the entire of the night, had 
they not been apprehensive that the governor 
of Homs would have visited this breach of faith 
upon them with the strongest retribution. The 
soldier who was with us had distinctly declared, 
that if any injury or insult were offerec us, the 
Turkish governor would feel it incumbent upon 
him to take notice of it. These threats had their 
effect. After various consultations with each 
pther, they at length allowed us, at the com-~ 





mencement of the night, to remount our camels, 
but peremptorily refused to conduct us to Pal- 
myra, and we were obliged, notwithstanding 
their repeated promises and stipulations, to re- 
turn in the direction of Homs. A little after 
midnight they ordered us to halt, and on our 
objecting, one of the party of the Arabs who 
attended us (they generally rode behind on our 
camels) leaped off, and attempted to force one 
of our party by the legs to the ground. This 
was, of course, resisted ; a general altercation 
immediately ensued, during which they took 
advantage of the confusion, mounted their 
camels, and left us alone in the desert. For- 
tunately we happened to be at no great distance 
from one of the few villages which are found 
in the outskirts of the desert. One of our party 
had been wounded with a lance in the arm, and 
in the forehead bya stone. One of our servants 
also had suffered. On reaching the village, we 
had means given us to continue our journey to 
Homs. Our arrival at Homs was no sooner 
known than the Mouzzelim,who wasa party to the 
treaty, took possession of several of the camels 
of the tribe then in Homs, and sent out a party 
of cavalry to scour the desert, in the hopes of 
obtaining possession of the delinquents. They 
however had long since disappeared; others 
however of the same tribe fell in with the ‘Turk- 
ish cavalry. An encounter took place hetween 
them, in which two or three of the Arabs were 
killed; their heads were brought back to the 
town. This unfortunate affair was productive, 
we afterwards understood, of a general war be- 
tween that tribe and the Turkish power at that 
time at Homs. The governor insisted on return- 
ing us the entire of the money which we had 
vested originally in his hands, and which, 
through his officer, had been distributed to the 
Arabs. He said he should afterwards find the 
means of recovering it altogether from the tribe. 
He also proposed that he should send a strong 
escort of Turkish cavalry with us, if we wished, 
in despite of the Arabs, to pursue our intention 
of visiting Palmyra; but having had such an 
instance of want of faith, and apprehending the 
spirit of vengeance on their parts, naturally ex- 
cited by the late occurrences, we declined the 
proposal, and passed on to Tripoli.”’ 

It would be easy to multiply instances of 
similar perfidy, trom the evidence before the 
committee, from the works of the most intel- 
ligent travellers in the east, and from the 
concurrent testimony of ancient and modern 
history. The whole course of the river from 
Bussorah to Bir, is infested by these maraud- 
ing tribes. Supremacy among them is sub- 
ject to incessant change; were protection 
purchased from a chief one day, he may be 
powerless the next, and consequently a new 
bribe must be paid to his successor. Mr. 
Buckingham declares, that in consequence 
of the inveterate habits of the Arabs, “the 
insecurity on the Euphrates is greater than 
on any other stream he ever remembers to 
have been upon.” Colonel Colebroke, how- 
ever, is of opinion that the Arabs are easily 
induced to settle down into the habits of 
social life, wherever the government affords 
security of person and property; and cer- 
tainly the whole course of Saracenic history 
strongly confirms his opinion. He says :— 

“When we speak of the unsettled condition 
of the Arab tribes, it is always to be referred to 
some particular circumstances which have dis- 
turbed their regular pursuits, and unsettled 
them. I know that to have been the case in 
regard to the Joasmees at Ras ul Khyma; [ 
know it also to have been the case in regard to 
a tribe at Congoon, who are now one of the 
most civilized and industrious tribes in the Gulf, 
and who at one time were pirates. Whenever 
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you hold out to the Arabs the means of profit. 
able employment for their industry, they seem 
ready to engage in such pursuits. In ancient 
times they were known to employ their camels 
in the numerous caravans which traversed their 
country with the commerce of the East.” 

On the whole, we conclude, from the evi- 
dence, that the greatest objection to the 
route by the Euphrates, is, the character of 
the Arabs, whose wandering and plundering 
propensities are strengthened by the un- 
settled state of the government—if govern. 
ment, indeed, it can be called—under which 
they live. Infinitely the best securities pro- 
posed against their perfidy and rapacity were 
swivels and Congreve rockets; if they could 
once be brought under the subjection of fear, 
they might perhaps look to commercial 
gains through despair of plunder; but sub- 
sidies will, as in all other instances, be re- 
garded as confessions of inferiority, and be- 
come incentives to avarice. It ought to be 
remembered, how greatly Britain’s fame and 
moral superiority in Asia was shaken, when 
it was agreed to subsidize the King of Per- 
sia: the Asiatics naturally concluded, that 
we had become his tributaries, and despised 
us accordingly. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that, though the greater part of the 
river's course lies within the nominal limits 
of Turkey, that the court of Constantinople 
has as little real control over the wild Arab 
tribes as over the storm-winds of the Arabian 
deserts, and, consequently, that every sepa- 
rate negotiation will have to encounter the 
pride, passion, and prejudice of haughty 
nat who believe that their supremacy 
over a petty horde entitles them to rank with 
the greatest sovereigns of the universe. 

The Committee directed a portion of its 
attention to the ancient accounts of the trade 
on the Euphrates, and the commercial prospe- 
rity of Babylon. On this subject, Mr. Pea- 
cock had collected a mass of valuable infor- 
mation, but the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the Committee, seems likely to lead 
to erroneous conclusions. A great trade ex- 
isted on the Persian Gulf, and on the Ev 
phrates, at the same period of time, but there 
was little or no connexion between them. 
The trade on the Persian Gulf was in the 
hands of the Phoenicians, who had established 
commercial depéts on the Arabian coast, 
whence Indian commodities were conveyed 
over land to the Levant. The attention of 
the Babylonians was directed to the upper 
river; the traders on the Euphrates men- 
tioned by Herodotus were Armenians, who 
came down the stream to Babylon; the 
canals mentioned by Arrian were north of 
the city; four of the largest were north even 
of the Median wall, and they were designed 
as much to restrain the incursions of the 
Medes as for irrigation and transport. All 
the canals and dams, which were constructed 
to improve the navigation of the Euphrates, 
were on the upper river; and the lower 
stream was so impoverished by supplying 
lakes and canals, that Arrian declares it not 
to have been navigable. ‘This also is indireetly 
proved by the acknowledged fact, that the 
commerce between India and Babylonia was 
conducted by caravans through Hyreania and 
Asia, and that Bactra was the great entrepot 
of this trade. From these considerations It 
seems to follow indisputably, that the ancient 
navigation of the Euphrates, and the ancient 


trade with India through the Persian Gull 
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are two facts wholly unconnected.* Nor is 
this view of the case irreconcilable with the 
evidence of Colonel Colebroke, who says— 
«With regard to the ancient channels of 
commerce through the Persian Gulf, I visited 
the island of Ormus, now a barren rock, oppo- 
site the port of Gambroon, and also the island 
of Kenn, which is opposite the ancient port of 
Seraf, another of the routes by which caravans 
travelled through Persia; but it appeared to me 
that, apart from the supply of Persia itself, by 
the caravans which now proceed via Bushire, 
the Euphrates must afford facilities for water 
communication, which would in a great degree 
ovide for the supply of the markets of western 
Asia. Seraf and Ormus were, at former periods, 
laces of considerable resort; but the remains 
of ancient works near the mouth of the Eu- 
hrates, the ruins of canals and towns, would 
indicate, it may be concluded, that the countries 
adjacent must have been populous, and the river 
the medium of a very extensive commerce, 
which circumstances might again revive. A 
great deal of colonial produce, such as coffee, 
silk, &c. finds its way by this route into western 
Asia; there are many articles that would be 
available for such a commerce, and which, 
though not required in Europe, would exchange 
on the route for other articles that would be 
marketable.” 


When Babylon declined, the canals and 
artificial lakes were neglected, the river flowed 
jn its natural channel, and gradually deep- 
ened its bed, so that the lower Euphrates 
became, in the Middle Ages, useful for com- 
mercial purposes,t but its importance was 
only beginning to be ascertained, when the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope in- 
stantly changed the course of Indian trade. 

Another obstacle to the trade of the Eu- 
phrates, which seems not to have been re- 
garded as such, either by the Committee or 
the witnesses, is the absolute command which 
Russia can obtain at any moment over the 
whole of Armenia, and, consequently, over 
the upper navigation, both of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. We have already shown (No. 
376, p. 821) that the Kurds are anxious to 
place themselves under Russian protection, 
and, consequently, that the march from 
Erivan to Mosul, a distance somewhat under 
300 miles, might be made with the greatest 
facility. It would perhaps be the duty of 
Persia to resist an enterprise which would 
render its tenure of Azerbijan insecure, but 
the present Sh&h would probably deem the 
sacrifice of that province a cheap price to 
pay for the powerful protection of Russia. 
Capt. Chesney strenuously urges us to anti- 
cipate Russia in occupying the navigation of 
the Euphrates, but it would be useless to 
disguise the fact, that Russia may occupy it 
whenever she pleases, whether we have an- 
ticipated her or not. We differ from him in 
believing that Russia would be one whit 
hearer the possession of India if she occu- 
ee the entire course both of the Tigris and 

uphrates; we should, however, tremble if 


ge ehiained naval supremacy in the Persian 
ulf. 





* The expedition directed by the Emperor Julian 
came down the upper Euphrates, but the vessels, it 
®ppears, could not effect a passage to the Persian Gulf 
through the lower river; they actually sailed down 
through the Tigris, the ancient canal of Naharmala 
Tang, been cleared out to float them into that river. 
The peror Trajan, in a former expedition, had to 
transport his vessels over-land from the Eu 
the Tigris, in order to reach the Persian Gulf. 

t Even in the Middle Ages we find that the journey 

Babylon downwards, was more commonly per- 
rmed on the Tigris than the Euphrates. 


rates to 





Our next subject of examination is the lines 
of communication between the Euphrates and 
the Levant. Those traversed by caravans in 
the present day are, first, that from Hit or 
Annato Damascus, second, that from El Kaim 
to Palmyra and Baalbec, third, that from Deir 
to Aleppo, and fourth, that from Bir to Aleppo; 
of these we need only direct attention to the 
first and fourth. There are several advan- 
tages in making Hit a halting place ; in an- 
cient and modern times it has been celebrated 
for its fountains of bitumen, which would be 
a good substitute for coals; Mr. Peacock 
and Captain Chesney both declare, that 
wood and bitumen mixed make the best fuel 
possible for furnaces. It is already a town 
of considerable trade, and has many natural 
and political advantages to recommend it 
as a station. From Hit the navigation 
upwards becomes more difficult; Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm, indeed, deems it all but im- 
possible ; but there is little doubt that the 
navigation of the lower river between Bus- 
sorah and Hit is open at all seasons of the 
year. From Hit to Damascus, however, is a 
journey of ten and a half caravan days, and 
thence to Beirout (the ancient Berytus) two 
days and a half more. The journey from Hit 
to Damascus, however, lies through the de- 
sert, and, though there are many facilities for 
communication, the dangers to which cara- 
vans would be exposed from the plundering 
Arabs, exceed all calculation. We must refer 
our readers to our former extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Wyse, to show the character 
of those to whom life and property would be 
exposed for more than ten days. 

It would be possible, we believe, by blast- 
ing rocks and making some embankments, 
greatly to diminish the difficulties of the 
voyage between Hit and Bir. From Bir to 
Aleppo is said to be a distance of twenty- 
five caravan hours, and thence to Scanderoon 
as much more; consequently the dangers of 
the land journey would be greatly dimi- 
nished, if not wholly removed, by adopting 
this route. There is great discrepancy in 
the evidence respecting the nature of the 
intervening country; Mr. Buckingham de- 
clares, that it is rocky and mountainous— 
Captain Chesney asserts, that it is perfectly 
level, and may be intersected by a canal or 
rail-road. Rail-roads are too much the hob- 
bies of all the witnesses; Mr. Bird agrees 
with Mr. Buckingham, that the construction 
of a rail-road from Bir to Scanderoon is 
wholly impracticable, or, at best, that its ex- 
pense would be very enormous, and its returns 
a mere trifle. 

There is more accordance in the testimony 
given respecting the Syrian harbours ; Scan- 
deroon is a good port, but unhealthy, owing 
to marshes inits neighbourhood, whieh, how- 
ever, might be easily drained: Swadia, and 
perhaps Latakia, are available as substitutes 
for Scanderoon, but the latter is at double the 
distance from Aleppo, and the intervening 
country is very difficult. Beirout, the harbour 
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Asia, and trade with Syria. All the witnesses 
examined on the first head seem to agree 


| that the trade between the three Indian Pre- 





sidencies, but especially Bombay, and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, is capable of 
great, we may almost say limitless extension, 
and ought to be encouraged whether the 
present project be persevered in or not. 
There is greater variety of opinion on the 
second head, and we think that the question 
can scarcely be decided until it has been 
subjected to the test of experience. Mr, 
Wyse gives us the best information respect- 
ing the Syrian trade :— 

“There is considerable room, I think, to 
judge from their present trade, for the consump- 
tion of coffee, silk, and especially cotton, &c. &c. 
particularly among the Arab tribes. Their tur- 
bans and shawls are composed of a mixture of 
silk and cotton, and wherever the Turks have 
come much in contact with English trade, they 
have almost universally adopted the English 
cotton turban in preference tothe silk, which is 
considerably more expensive. The Arab turban 
and shawl are composed of a very coarse cotton 
and a mixture of yellow silk ; the dresses too 
are of blue cotton. Under all circumstances, I 
think there would be a very considerable oppor- 
tunity of introducing the cotton manufactures, 
and this has been farther increased by the late 
wars which have taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus and Mount Lebanon, from 
which much of the manufacture of silk in that 
part of the East was formerly supplied.” 

We have reason to believe that the articles 
specified by this very intelligent gentleman 
have recently become of great importance 
in our trade with the Levant; doubtless their 
consumption would be greatly increased if 
the Syrian harbours became once more im- 
portant stations in a great commercial route, 
and if the use of steam on the principal river 
of Western Asia led, as it naturally would 
do, to the improvement of navigation on all 
the others. 

In considering the expense of communica- 
tion by the proposed route, we shall quote 
Captain Chesney's estimate of the outlay and 
returns :— 


“ The expense for the first year would be, 


Cost of the larger Steamer . 
Ditto of the smaller 
Carrying out, and other expenses.........++- 
Presents to the Arab Chiefs from 
Insurance on 8,000 
Coals, Provisions, &c. for the establishment on 
the Baphhrates....ccscccisccccssccsscencece 
Expense of the Hagh Lindsay 
Ditto of Malta Steamer, 140 horse power, mak- 
ing 12 voyages, per Sir ?. Malcolm 
£ 37,560 
Propanie Return. 
Say half the Letters stated in the Parliamen- 
tary Returns, $)294,109, or 147,054, at 3s... 
3)10,000/. for Newspapers, Parcels, &c. ...... 


22,058 
5,000 


Sunk at the end of the year .. £ 10,502 


“Tn lieu of which there would be two steamers, 
well suited for the Indus or other rivers, in case 


| of giving up the Euphrates altogether. 


which would be used in case of the caravans | 


taking the route from Hit by Damascus, 
offers many facilities ; Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
declares it to be a “good little harbour, 


“In continuing this line, however, the per- 
manent arrangements tocommence in the second 
year would require the following outlay; viz. 


| Balance sunk at the expiration of first year ., 10,502 
| Three Sea Steamers of second size, as proposed 


which has often been surveyed under his | 


orders.” 


The commercial advantages peculiar to the , 


route by the Euphrates, may be classed under 
three heads; trade in the Persian Gulf, 
trade with Arabia and the interior of Western 


| 


| 


for a Flotilla, with one of them in reserve, 
not manned 
For Dupiicates of Boilers, Machinery, &c 
A third River Steamer for the Euphrates .... 
Sailing out three Steamers, and one carried in 


45,000 
6 000 
3,000 


... 3,000 
Two Steamers for the Mediterranean, one being 
in reserve, per Sir P. Malcolm’s return .... 24,000 


Outlay in second year,...£ 93,502 
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Annuat Cost of the second and subsequent 
Years. 
Interest on an Outlay of 93,5022. at 8 per cent. 
Insurance of ditto, at 44 per cent. 
Annual Cost of three Sea Steamers 
Ditto .... of Mediterranean ..... . . 
Ditto .... of two River Steamers .........- 
Horses, Agents, &c. along the Euphrates, and 
through Syria ...csececceccceeccecececeees 3,000 
Annual Expenditure....£ 49,036 
PropaBLeE RETURNS. 
294,109 Letters, at 38. ...000..++--£ 44,116 
Newspapers, Parcels, Law papers, &c. 10,000 
Annual Balance in favour.... £5,030 

We believe that in this calculation the cost 
is greatly underrated, and the returns as 
greatly overrated. In fact, for many years 
to come, communication with India by steam, 
taking either route, must be conducted at a 
positive loss to the government; and it only 
remains to be seen whether the commercial 
and political advantages resulting from the 
change would sufficiently remunerate the 
country. 

In the present condition of Persia, it is of 
the highest importance that England should 
acquire some political hold in Western Asia : 
Mr. Bird very wisely observes— 

* In a political point of view I consider it 
would be highly advantageous, that in the event 
of Persia being forced into a Russian alliance, 
or disposed from mercenary motives to aid the 
government of St. Petersburgh in any designs 
against India, the navigation of the Euphrates, 
by uniting more closely the inhabitants of the 
Bagdad Paschalic, in Babylonia, with those in 
the upper part of Arabian Irack, would tend to 
strengthen and consolidate a Mahommedan go- 
vernment, available, in this quarter, to attack 
Persia as an enemy, or aid her as an ally, if cir- 
cumstances induced her to follow a policy con- 
trary to what we have supposed she might 
follow.” 

Similar reasoning is applicable to Turkey, 
whose present supremacy over the Syrian 
pote is held by a very uncertain tenure ; 

Russia menacing them on the north-east, 
and Egypt on the south-west; Syria itself, 
indeed, is now added to the Pachalick of 
Egypt, but Mehemet Ali has no power over 
the Mesopotamian tribes, who, if concen- 
trated under a strong government, would 
hold the balance of the East. The opening of 
the interior of Asia to the march of civili- 
zation, would probably lead to a large con- 
sumption of our cotton manufactures, which 
are already known and valued, even in the 
distant markets of Bokhara: nor would the 
extension of commerce affect England only ; 
it would, perhaps, more essentially benefit 
our countrymen in India, many of whom, now 
that the unwise prohibitions against coloni- 
zation are removed, will begin to consider 
Hindtstan as their home, and engage in 
commercial speculations of greater extent 
than they could venture to do when they re- 
garded themselves as temporary exiles. We 
have no doubt that a new era of commercial 
enterprise and commercial prosperity has 
dawned on India; and justice, as well as our 
own interests, requires us to aid these first 
exertions of the Indian merchants. 

The expedition which has just set sail 
under the direction of Captain Chesney to 
survey the Euphrates, may fail, but its failure 
will not be conclusive evidence of the imprac- 
ticability of the project ; its success, however, 
will be a strong proof that the possession of 
India afforded Britain facilities of which she 
was slow in taking adyantage, and that 


7,480 
4,600 


54,116 





Elizabeth’s ministers, who kept a fleet of 
boats for the navigation of the Euphrates, 
surpassed in wisdom the subsequent gene- 
rations of statesmen.—Next week we shall 
give a like summary of the reasons for and 
against the route by the Red Sea. 


Pantika; or, Traditions of the Most An- 
cient Times. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


Tus is a work not to be classed with the 
light and evanescent fictions of the day. 
Its author combining in himself a_patri- 
archal simplicity of mind, and a richness 
of imagination, at times amounting to gor- 
geousness, has thrown himself back upon the 
earliest days of the earth, with a force and 
a faith, which impress his narratives with a 
singular air of truth : we do not feel as if we 
were reading manuscripts disinterred from 
some time-worn coffer, or tomb decorated 
with hieroglyphic memorials of dim anti- 
quity; we are ourselves carried with the 
venerable Pantika, into the scenes he de- 
scribes: we behold “the Valley of An- 
gels,” lying in its beauty beneath the calm 
setting sun, we walk about in the busy streets 
of Tyre and Zidon; our hearts are chilled 
by the desolation of the “ City of Refuge ;” 
and Joab in his “ house in the wilderness” 
stands before us, a strong living man. It is 
no small merit to have thrown this freshness 
and vitality into scenes and characters, which, 
we should have said, were too remote from 
our own days and experiences, to excite much 
sympathy; but Mr. Howitt has done it: 
and there will be few who can begin to read 
the story of ‘ Nichar,’ or the ‘ Avenger of 
Blood ;’ or to trace the sorrows of ‘ Beel- 
tuthma the desolate and faithful,’ and lay 
the book down before they come to the con- 
clusion. 

We must give a more particular account 
of the contents of the work. After a sketch 
of the life and wanderings of the venerable 
Pantika, the first tale, called ‘The Exile of 
Heaven,’ carries us back to the primeval 
times of Paradise, when the voice of the 
Highest was heard among the trees at even- 
tide; and relates the crime of an angel, in creat- 
ing a female, a creature of rare beauty, who 
becomes the rallying point of all the spirits 
of evil, and the mother of idolatry in the earth. 
It tells us of his repentance for his presump- 
tuous sin, his efforts to atone for his guilt, by 
the destruction of the being, whom he so im- 
piously called into life ; and we become eager 
for his success—so graphically, as well as poe- 
tically, is the tale wrought. The next story 
‘Ithran the Demoniac,’ needs no particular 
mention, as it will be remembered by all 
the readers (and they are many,) of the 
‘ Literary Souvenir ;’ the third, ‘ Beeltuthma,’ 
is the tale of an Ammonitish woman, whose 
kindred were besieged by Joab, in one of their 
strongholds. Thenext story, ‘The Avenger of 
Blood,’ is, perhaps, the best : it is more domes- 
tic, and there is a beautiful Hebraic simplicity 
in the picture of the household of Jathniel, 
with his two fair daughters Hamutal and 
Iene, which will touch the hearts of many. 
The younger of the maidens is unhappy in 
her love ; and it is upon her brother’s attempt 
at vengeance on her false suitor, that the 
story hinges. The scenes of dialogue would 
be injured by being detached, so we must 
draw upon the tale fora descriptive passage ; 





and though the account of Kedesh, the city 
of refuge, has, en more power than 
the following, we select for extract the 
cheerful picture of the rich and stirring city 
of Zidon :— 

“The city rose eastward, steep above steep, 
terrace above terrace, covering a vast extent of 
receding hills, and showing, the higher it reach. 
ed, more ample and splendid abodes, gardens, 
and temples. Below, a dense and vast mags 
of houses exhibited a population numerous ag 
the locusts of the desert. Long ranges of ba. 
zaars and warehouses stretched from street 
to street, in which were displayed the fabrics, 
the jewels, the works and wealth of all nations: 
and above them, innumerable artizans, men, 
women, and children, plied their various crafts, 
The shuttle flew, the hammer rung, and ey 
busy and discordant sound of file and saw, tink. 
ling bell, and whirring wheel was heard. Op 
the roofs sate women under light linen awn. 
ings, at their frames of embroidered work, 
propelling their shining needles with incredible 
rapidity. The furnace, and the noisy, roaring 
forge, as they past, cast their hot breath upon 
them; and the narrow streets were thronged 
with a heterogeneous multitude of every nation, 
making an eternal hum and confusion of shuf- 
fling sandals and voices. 

‘* As they approached the quays, wide cellars 
and store-rooms received and gave out ponde- 
rous bales and casks, urged to and fro, and 
raised by men of stature and bulk gigantic in 
comparison with the rest of the population, as 
if a remnant of the children of the Anakim had 
been preserved for this labour; and the quays 
themselves struck them with silent astonish- 
ment. Far westward they saw the mighty sea 
rolling onward, its billows heaving and swelling 
beneath the bright sun, as if only to send thither 
wealth from the whole world. They saw ships 
going out and coming in, and innumerable 
small vessels glancing to and fro on every side; 
while along the tall and massy sides of the har- 
bour, built of ponderous stones, as for everlast- 
ing endurance, were drawn up, as it appeared 
to them, the fleets of the universe. Endless 
masts reared themselves far as the eye could 
reach; and every fashion and size of vessel lay 
before them: some savagely showy, with their 
uncouth gods, or animals which symbolized 
them, at their prows; their sides and sterns 
painted with vermillion, blue, and black, and 
glittering with gold. Some flapping their light 
pennons to the breeze, extending their ranks of 
oars like wings ofmany plumes; and looking, with 
their decks covered with Egyptian carpet, as 
fitted to sail on the seas of heaven: while others, 
heavy and vast, and dark, seemed like the slaves 
of the ocean, made to go soberly from shore to 
shore, with laborious crews and ponderous 
freightage. Here they beheld some crowded 
with, or disembarking, bands of those mercenary 
troops—swart Ethiopians, to whom the Zidon- 
ians committed the defence of their city, of 
those grotesque and malicious Nubian pigmies, 
who acted as archers on the walls. Here sate 
grave captains and merchants, watching with 
placid eyes the labours of their people; and in 
others, huge, black, and shining Africans, with 
white skirts and jewelled ears, basking in the 
sun, stillas statues, and asif they could not drink 
in enow of those beams in which they had been 
nurtured. All around floated strange odours, 
and incessant cries: and along those wide pave- 
ments, they moved amid heaps of merchandise 
of every description. Those cedar chests 
wreathed round with cords, which contained 
the precious silks of the East;—jars of wine; 
stores of wheat from their own hills, going forth 
to far countries; myrrh, aloes, bundles of cin- 
namon, and other costly spices from Indian 
shores and islands; with gold, and brass, and 
curious woods for the cunning artificers of the 
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Jace; horses, cattle, and bleating sheep; apes 
and peacocks ; birds of Africa and Paradise ; 
the tusks of the elephant in huge piles, and all 
the wondrous and glittering works of Zidonian 
and Tyrian toil; knives and swords, arms and 
armour, countless utensils for domestic use, and 
baubles for the luxurious and gay. Every step 
shewed them these, and more; and besides, 
such a congregation of strange people as they 
had never witnessed. Every nation had there 
of its children; Arameans, Mesopotamians, 
Syrians and Assyrians, Edomites, Philistines, 
Egyptians, the sons of Tarshish and of the isles 
of Chittim. It was a multitude endless in its 
varieties of costume, stature, complexion ; clad 
in every mode, and in every colour under 
heaven. Some with faces dark as the fiercest 
suns could dye them, with eyes flashing like 
their own jewels, as they turned in the sun; 
others yellow; others, especially the natives of 
the west, fair; and with countenances of such a 
lively nobility, that the two strangers beheld 
them not without admiration.” 

This is poetry, though not in rhyme ;—no 
less beautiful, and of a calmer nature, is the 
description of the ‘ Valley of Angels,’ in the 
concluding story. But these volumes are 
further enriched by some sweet and appro- 
priate lyrics ; and with a dirge, touching as 
it is simple, must we close our extracts:— 


Chorus of Youths. 


Sister, thou art fled ! 
Sister, in a goodly time, 
Thou hast sought a better clime ; 
Ere thy evil days were come, 
Thou hast hastened home. 


Sister, blest art thou ! 
Blest are they who take their flight, 
While life’s dews yet sparkle bright; 
While the bloom is on the tree,— 
Blest who pass like thee! 


Happy, happy doom ! 
Loved below, desired above ; 
In life, in death enshrined in love : 
Bright on earth, and brighter where 
Every soul is fair. 


Sister, sister, joy! 
On the wings of youth upborne, 
Through the regions of the morn ; 
Gladness, glory go with thee, 

To eternity ! 


Chorus of Old Men. 


Daughter, thou art fled ; 
But we linger, faint and old, 
Till the bright earth waxeth cold ; 
Till the dew is all exhaled! 

Till the bloom hath failed. 


Daughter, blest art thou ! 
Where the earth’s first bright ones trod, 
There we find the burial sod : 
The dwellings of the patriarchs stand 

In a desert land! 


Happy is thy doom! 
Ours is, here to stand and mark 
How the lights of life grow dark ; 
How the loved ones drop away— 
And feel the soul decay. 


Daughter, daughter, joy! 
None of all these ills are thine, 
Thou shalt not in tears repine ; 
Spent in frame, and spent in heart, 
And unwept depart ! 


General Chorus. 


Maiden, maiden, joy! 
On the wings of youth upborne, 
Through the regions of the morn ; 
Gladness, glory go with thee, 

To eternity ! 


It has given us sincere pleasure to be 
able to speak thus highly of the chronicles 


of Pantika. Without doubt, the work is the 
best evidence of his powers, which Mr. 
Howitt has given to the public; at the same 
time, we must in truth hint, that his learn- 
* halts a little, both in history and geogra- 
pay. 





Venice.—[Letiere su Venezia]. Milano: 
Ant.-Fort. Stella; London, Rolandi. 


Tuese letters possess a natural interest, as 
expressing the opinions of an Italian on an 
Italian city, unique in site and appearance 
as in constitution. They are written, it should 
seem, by Signor Dandolo of Varese in the 
Milanese, on Venice, which he appears to 
have first visited at the period of their date, 
1827. They describe the impression made 
upon his mind by the singular aspect of the 
fallen Queen of the Adriatic, but refer chiefly 
to her regal, not to her subject condition, and 
to her extraordinary constitution and polity. 
Much of this is too generally known to suit 
our columns, but some passages are suffiei- 
ently curious to be worth translating. The 
first we select shall be from a conversation, 
real or supposed, between the Epistler ¢ and 
an old Venetian nobile, respecting the man- 
ners of Venice, which may tend to allay any 
sentimental regrets for her unjust appropria- 
tion by Bonaparte and his Austrian ie. The 
native interlocutor begins by saying— 

Venice now resembles other cities in her 
manners. Many years of dependence upon 
foreign governments have modified them. But, 
before that change, when I was a youth, my 
country offered the observer a curicus spectacle, 
in the points upon which you are questioning 
me. 

* * ® He was more diffuse in relating some 
particulars of the private life of the Venetian 
nobility. Speaking of the Ridotto, in which we 
were seated, he said, “It is here that the most 
unbridled passion of our nobles, gaming, was 
encouraged and protected, to the dal of 








espied, peeping from one of the windows, the 
ugliest of all possible faces. Imagine my affright! 
I fancied that was my intended! Luckily, 1 was 
mistaken. 


A mode of marrying so happily calculated 
to promote illicit amours and prevent the 
growth of virtuous, conjugal love, is illus- 
trated bya tale, which our letter-writer relates 
upon the authority of the Chronicles of Ve- 
nice. Leonardo, a young Venetian noble, 
whose family name the chronicler has sup- 
pressed, from respect for his exalted kindred, 
being requested by a friend to lend his apart- 
ments for a private interview with a young 
lady, concealed himself in an outer room, 
and thus saw the beautiful face of the frail 
damsel, as her lover impatiently snatched off 
her veil upon her entrance. Soon afterwards 
a marriage was arranged for Leonardo with 
the only child of a wealthy and powerful 
senator. 


The nuptial day arrived. Towards sunset 
the relations and friends of both families assem- 
bled in the mansion of the old senator. Leo- 
nardo, according to Venetian custom, awaited 
the several guests at the door of the palace, and 
was the last to enter the saloon. The nobles 
occupied seats, placed around in guise of an 
amphitheatre. At the further end, a priest, in 
pontifical robes, knelt, in fervent prayer, before 
a magnificent altar. Trophies of all kinds of 
arms hung against walls blackened by time, and 
the brilliancy of the abundant wax lights could 
scarcely dissipate the obscurity of the ample 
saloon. As Leonardo entered, the inner apart- 
ments, wherein the bride, encircled by noble 
matrons, awaited the moment of celebration, 





foreigners and our shame. This protection was 
even carried the length of giving to these rooms, 
as to the temples of religion, the privilege of 
sanctuary. In those corners, in the piers of all the 
windows, stood tables loaded with gold, at which 
the whole fortunes of families were momentarily 
staked. You, of course, know how open Basset 
and Faro are to fraud, and that even in fair 
play the dealer has a decided advantage over 
the punters. Well, our nobles enjoyed the ex- 
clusive right of dealing at the Ridotto. Neither 
was there any endeavour to conceal or disguise 
sucha privilege:—nor did those only whosuffered 
from narrow circumstances recur to such means 
of gain—some of the most illustrious senators, 
invested with the first offices of the state, have 
had their faro banks at the Ridotto, where they 
dealt in person, clad in the ensigns of their 
splendid dignities. * * Among the nobles there 
were many of very small fortune, called Barna- 
botti, because most of them originally resided in 
the parish of St. Barnabas. These associated 
chiefly with opulent merchants, and even played 
on their account at the Ridotto. It was no- 
thing uncommon to see a Barnabotto dealing, 
whilst a monk stood on each side of him, neither 
of whom ever stirred from his post, and who 
diligently begged the cash when the game ended. 
Love,” continued the old man, gaily, ‘‘ made 
his harvest of the Carnival. When a gentle- 
man had gained the affections of a lady, he was 
punctually forewarned of her movements, and 
followed them. Nunneries were the usual places 
of assignation, and there was always to be found 
the ready confidant of any love intrigue. * * * 
The nobles married without having first seen, 
or, at least, made any acquaintance with their 
brides. When I married, some fifty years since 
(but as to that, mum!) I only saw my be- 
trothed a few days before the wedding. Out of 
curiosity to have a glimpse of her, I was for 
ever passing under her balconies during the 
weeks that preceded the ceremony. One day I 





t For this word see Bishop Hall. 





pened. The bride steps forward unveiled, and, 
amidst the general exclamations of enthusiastic 
admiration, the cry of pained surprise which 
escapes Leonardo at her sight, is unheard; the 
beautiful girl, who comes forward half-veiled in 
white drapery, with every symbol of a spotless 
life, is no other than the paramour of his friend. 
* * * He hesitated a moment, whether publicly 
to disgrace her who dared to bring him infamy 
as her wedding portion: but the aspect of her 
father, the thought of his despair, pity for the 
exquisitely-heautiful girl herself, and the gene- 
rosity of his soul, determined him rather to incur 
the reproash of absurd capriciousness; and, as 
the bride, after receiving her father’s blessing, 
drew near to him, he receded a couple of steps, 
and, commanding silence by a gesture, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ She cannot be my wife! Never will 
I be her husband !” 

The rejected bride sweoned ; her infuriated 
kinsmen rushed upon the insulting bride- 
groom; the festal scene, the nuptial altar itself, 
seemed about to be polluted with blood :— 

The venerable senator, controlling his own 
anger, employed the whole force of his elo- 
quence, and of his authority, to prevent this 
outrage. Having succeeded, he thus addressed 
Leonardo :—“ Go; I renounce all self-revenge, 
committing redress to him who punishes the 
wrongs done to grey hairs.” A few days passed, 
and Leonardo fell, mortally wounded, by the 
dagger of an assassin. 

Some few anecdotes, scattered over the 
volume, may be worth translating. Those 
who have visited Venice must well remember 
the pigeons of the Piazza di San Marco, which 
have established themselves in every “ coign 
of vantage” in the Ducal Palace, and the 
Basilica; and those who have not, must have 
seen them in Prout’s and Canaletti’s views. 

They occupy (the writer truly observes) the 
dome of the Basilica, the roof of the Ducal 
Palace, and the open galleries of the great 
Tower. They soar aloft, alight, or hover about, 
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discovering no fear of man, yielding at his ap- 
proach only just so much space as is necessary 


not to be trampled under foot, watching him | 


with the appearance of curiosity and good-will— 
in short, taking this most frequented, this 


busiest spot in Venice, as the theatre of their | 
pastimes and of their loves. This is a generation | 


similar in its fortunes to, not dissimilar in its 
origin from, the ancient Venetians. In truth, 
in those pristine days of the city, it was cus- 
tomary to celebrate Palm Sunday with peculiar 
ceremonies ; amongst others, birds were turned 
loose from the Basilica, so encumbered about 
the legs with weights proportioned to their re- 
spective sizes, that, after fluttering a while, 
they must necessarily drop down in the Piazza 
—the populace struggling amongst themselves 
to seize these birds, offering a most animated 
spectacle. The poor animals, when about to 
drop, alarmed by the noise, redoubled their 
exertions, and whilst hands were dashed out on 
all sides to clutch them, many, by short and 
useless flights, only prolonged their misery, 
amidst the dizzy uproar of the crowd; but some, 
contriving to shake off their burthens, took 
refuge on the roof of the neighbouring palace. 
There they remained ; there they increased and 
multiplied, and the tiny commonwealth excited 
such compassion, that, by the universal will, 
subsequently embodied in a decree, they were 
thenceforward not only respected, but amply 
fed with corn at the public charge. The pigeons, 
becoming denizens of the Basilica and the Do- 
gal Palace, have built their nests in the very 
piombi (leads) that have given their name to 
those horrible dungeons of the State Inquisitors, 
which, placed under the roof of the palace, and 
protected from the sun’s rays by a single plate 
of burning metal, often became the tombs of the 
wretches there incarcerated. 


An odd anecdote is related respecting the 
granite pillars which adorn the Piazzetta. 

On one side of the Basilica stand two enor- 
mous granite pillars, trophies of the oriental 
victories of the Doge Domenico Michele, who 
brought them from the islands of the Archipe- 
lago to Venice. Long had they lain, neglected 
and forgotten, upon the sea-shore, when the 
Doge Ziani invited the most celebrated archi- 
tects to attempt raising and placing them upon 
their pedestals. All efforts proved vain, until 
a Lombard, named Barattier, succeeded in the 
arduous enterprise, and the magnificent Doge 
promised him whatever recompense he should 
please toask. Admire the folly of human na- 
ture! Barattier was an impassioned gambler, 
and gaming was then strictly prohibited at Ve- 
nice. As his sole recompense, he solicited and 
obtained the public toleration of gaming between 
these pillars. Long afterwards, this strange 
privilege was revoked by the Doge Andrea 
Gritti, and the site which had been so long the 
rendezvous of sharpers, was assigned as the place 
of execution for criminals. But the name of 
barattiere still designates sharpers in Italian, 
and is derived, I believe, from that of the archi- 
tect, their Mzcenas. 


Respecting the celebrated Arsenal of Ve- 
nice, we find two or three curious details. 

The pride of the Venetian Arsenal were the 
galeazze (large galleys), actual floating fortresses, 
manned by upwards of a thousand men, who 
rowed them when becalmed. None buta noble 
might command them, and each captain swore 
upon his appointment to defend his galeazza 
against even five-and-twenty hostile vessels. 
* * * Venetian ships were renowned for their 
lightness and solidity. Two circumstances con- 
tributed to their perfection—the ability of the 
workmen who, from father to son, transmitted 
their hereditary skill, and were splendidly remu- 
nerated by the republic; and the careful selec- 
tion of timber, cut at full maturity in Istria and 





Dalmatia, and then immersed, for ten whole 
years, in salt water, whence, when afterwards 
exposed to the air, the wood acquired marvellous 
solidity and hardness. * * * All the artifi- 
cers were subjected to one head man, called 
the Admiral, whose brightest prerogative was 
that of officiating as pilot to the Bucentaur, in 
the ceremony of espousing the sea. 

* * * Upon this grand occasion the Bucen- 
taur was, as I have said, intrusted to the Ad- 
miral, who, by prescriptive custom, was required 
to swear that no storm should arise during the 
ceremony. To preserve his faith unimpeached, 
he was a diligent observer of the weather. * * * 
The workmen of the Arsenal possessed the right 
of exclusively forming the crew of the Bucen- 
taur, and during this cruise they sang in chorus 
a ditty in a Venetian dialect, so old, that it is 
long since any one has understood it, but which 
was scrupulously transmitted, unaltered, from 
generation to generation. 


We shall conclude with a short anecdote 
ae the Venetian Academy of the Fine 

rts. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts formerly be- 
longed to a society, denominated the Confra- 
ternity of Charity. * * * I was conducted 
thither by the accomplished engineer, Salvadori. 
* * © T asked him how a society of a few 
traders could be sufficiently wealthy and gene- 
rous to erect such an edifice, so splendidly 
adorned. He replied, “ It has always been the 
rage with opulent Venetians to enrich the con- 
fraternities to which they belong. * * * What 
I can tell you of this ceiling will amuse you, 
whilst it confirms my words. This ceiling, of 
which the gilding alone cost many thousands 
of sequins, was completed at the sole expense 
of a single member of the Confraternity, named 
Cherubino Ottale. Before he took the work in 
hand, he requested his brethren to allow his 
splendid liberality to be recorded on a tablet, 
placed in this same room: his request was de- 
nied. But he did not therefore abandon his pur- 
pose ; on the contrary, he found means to satisfy 
at once his associates and his own vanity. Look 
at the ceiling; do you observe that it is divided 
into small square compartments, in the middle 
of each of which is the head of a Cherub (in 
Italian Cherubino), surrounded by eight wings 
(in Italian Oto ale), so that the name of Cheru- 
bino Ottale is hieroglyphically repeated upwards 
of a thousand times. 

When we began translating this story, we 
had forgotten that.a pun is the hardest of all 
things to render into another language. But, 
even at the cost of having to be thus explain- 
ed, this instance of the ingenuity of human 
vanity was worthy of being recorded. 


Transactions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, §c. Vol. L. Part I. 


We always receive pleasure and profit from 
perusing the Transactions of this Society ; 
and the present number is inferior to none of 
its predecessors in miscellaneous and useful 
information. In the department of agricul- 
ture, we find the following suggestion, equally 
simple and novel, which promises great prac- 
tical advantages. 

‘* Mr. Johnston proposes to substitute for the 
materials usually employed in filling drains— 
namely, brushwood, broom, gorse, or heath— 
the very same substances, only after they have 
been charred; as being lighter, more porous, 
and hardly susceptible of decay. 

* This suggestion, it is believed, is quite new; 
and though no attempts to reduce it to practice 
have been made by Mr. Johnston, yet all known 
facts and analogies are strongly in its favour. * * 
It is evident, that a heap of sprays of charcoal, 





— 


broken into pieces two or three inches long, and 
without any regularity in their arrangement, 
would form a more porous material than an 
equal bulk of stones. A drain so filled would 
never be choked except by particles of earth 
carried in by the water that flowed through it; 
for, as the material would always remain, the 
superincumbent earth would not fall down, as it 
now usually does, to choke the passage when 
the bushes which supported it have decayed, 
Neither is it likely chet moles would willingly 
cross a drain filled with charcoal ; and, if so, 
another very usual cause of the destruction of 
drains would be avoided.” 

There is an interesting communication 
from Mr. Smith, relating to a limestone dis- 
covered in the presidency of Calcutta, which 
seems well calculated for lithographic pur- 
poses. Even if it should not prove sulle 
ently fine for drawing, it will serve for print- 
ing Arabic and Persic works. We have 
recently seen a lithographic edition of Fe- 
rishta’s History, published by the Committee 
of Public Instruction at Bombay, which 
rivals in beauty the most finished specimens 
of oriental caligraphy. Lithographic print- 
ing is so admirably suited to the oriental 
alphabets, which are wholly formed for 
writing, that any discovery by which its use 
may be facilitated in India cannot fail to pro- 
duce a powerful effect in advancing civiliza- 
tion in the East. 

There are several valuable papers on naval 
architecture, which Jeads us to hope that the 
noble example of Colonel Beaufoy will not 
be without its effect on those who take an 
interest in the prosperity of their country. 
We may also mention the full and interest- 
ing account of Mr. Grant’s improved appa- 
ratus for the manufacture of ships’ biscuits, 
heretofore described in the Atheneum. 

But the most interesting article in the 
number is an essay ‘On Tanning and Lea- 
ther-dressing,’ written by the Secretary, Mr. 
Aikin, a gentleman of whose former commu- 
nications we had occasion to speak in terms 
of very high praise. The following account 
of buff-leather will probably be new to most 
of our readers :— 

“ Formerly, when metallic armour was going 
out of use, but while it was still considered ad- 
visable to cover the body in battle with a better 
protection than ordinary clothing, a species of 
very thick but pliant leather was made from the 
hide of the urus, or wild bull, at that time plen- 
tiful in the forests of Poland, Hungary, and the 
middle and southern provinces of Russia. The 
name by which this animal was commonly 
known was that of Buffe, whence is derived the 
term buff-leather as designating the hide of this 
animal prepared in a particular way. The 
Russia Company, which was chartered by Henry 
VIII., was obliged to import a certain number 
of ‘ buffe-hides,’ which were manufactured into 
leather for military use. Real buff-leather would 
turn the edge of a sword and was pistol-proof. 
The time of its principal use in this country was 
during the great civil war in the reign of Charles 
I., after which it gradually declined and at 
length became obsolete. Besides the hides of 
the urus, I believe those of the real buffalo of 
Italy were employed for the same purpose. The 
buff-leather of modern times is prepared from 
cow-hide, and is used for little else than soldier's 
belts.” 7 


ee ge: | curious is the account of the 


causes which gave their celebrity to Lim- 
erick gloves. 

“It used to be the custom in the south-west 
of Ireland to slaughter many cows while in calf. 
The skins of these unborn calves were of ex 
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traordinary fineness and delicacy, and from such 
was prepared the leather of which the celebrated 
Limerick gloves were made. This practice, 
however, is now almost discontinued, and what- 
ever merit the Limerick gloves may still possess, 
js owing to the skill of the manufacturer and 
not to the superiority of his raw material. ; 

The glove-leather manufactured in Eng- 
land, now fully equals the French; this, we 
are informed, is owing to the great facilities 
offered for the importation of eggs by the 
establishment of steam-navigation. 

“The eggs are brought from France, and are 
preserved for use in lime-water. More thana 
million eggs are imported weekly into London 
from France and Flanders for domestic use, and 
for the manufacturesin which they are employed: 
they are absolutely indispensable in the prepa- 
ration of white lamb and kid leather; and one 
reason why the English leather of this descrip- 
tion is at present fully equal to the French, is 
the abundance and consequent cheapness of an 
article, the demand for which can never be 
adequately supplied from our own sources.” 

That singular substance, Shagreen, is sup- 
posed by many persons from its scaly appear- 
ance to be the skin of some fish. It is, how- 
ever, a species of leather, or rather skin, and 
the process by which it is manufactured, is 
very curious. 

“ Astrakan is the seat of this manufacture. 
The material is the strong skin that covers the 
crupper of the ass or the horse. The skin is first 
soaked in water for some days till the hair is 
loose enough to be scraped off; after which it 
is cut and scraped till it becomes scarcely 
thicker than a hog’s bladder. It is then, while 
wet and soft, fastened to a frame, the flesh side 
undermost, and the upper or grain side is 
strewed over with the hard round seeds of a 
species of chenopodiuin; a felt is then laid over 
it, and the seeds are trodden deeply into the soft 
yielding skin. The frames are then placed in 
the shade till the skin becomes dry and the 
seeds will shake out of their holes. Next, the 
skin is rasped till the sides of the holes are worn 
down almost to a level with their bottoms ; it is 
then soaked, first in water, and afterwards in 
an alkaline ley; and, as it becomes soft, those 
parts of the skin which were merely depressed 
by the seeds being forced down upon them, rise 
above the parts which had been rasped, pre- 
senting a granular pustular surface. ‘The skin 
isthen stained superficially of a green colour by 
copper filings and sal ammoniac, and is after- 
wards allowed to dry: lastly, the grains or warts 
are rubbed down to a level with the rest of the 
surface, which thus presents the appearance of 
white dots on a green ground; and when po- 
lished is very beautiful as well as durable.” 

With this extract we shall conclude; the 
Society has our best wishes for its continued 
Prosperity, and we trust that the public at 
lage will foster an institution by which the 
arts of social life have profited much, and are 
likely to profit more. 





The History of Evesham, its Benedictine | 


Monastery, Conventual Church, &c. §e. 
By George May. London: Whittaker. 
Tuts is an interesting little volume, tracing 
the rise of Evesham, from that early period 


when Eoves, the thrall of Bishop Egwin, | 


beheld the vision of “ our ladye” in his leafy 
sslitude, and relinquished his porcine charge 
to aid in the erection of the monastery, 
Which, for more than eight centuries stood 
the boast of Worcestershire. As may be 
expected, the chief point of interest to 
€ general reader is its celebrated abbey, 
and of it the author has given a very full 


| tutes as the 


account, compiled, not from those sources 
whence local histories and guide-books are 
usually derived, but chiefly from MSS. re- 
lating to this abbey, contained in the Har- 
leian and Cottonian collections. From the 
period of its erection in the eighth century, 
the abbey of Evesham seems to have been 
amply endowed ; at the time of the Conquest 
it possessed 21,862 acres of land; and the 
mention of orchards, and “ a vineyard,” 
proves that the monks of Evesham were not 
behind their brethren in horticultural skill. 
The number of monks seems to have varied ; 
towards the close of the 11th century there 
were sixty-seven monks, five matrons, three 
poor brethren, three clerks, and sixty-five 
servants, a strong proof either of luxury of 
the inmates, or the idleness of the depen- 
dents; from the same MS. we learn that 
five of these servants were employed in the 
vineyard, and three in the gardens, an ad- 
ditional proof of the great attention paid by 
the monastic orders, even at this early period, 
to horticulture. 


From a very curious MS. intituled ‘ The 
Institutes of Evesham Abbey,’ written about 
the year 1215, and now among the Cotton 
MSS., the author gives a very clear, and, at 
the same time, concise description, of the 
various functions performed by the higher 
officers of the Benedictine monasteries, which 
is worthy transcription :— 

“The Abbot, by his office a spiritual peer, was 
required constantly to reside within the limits of 
the convent of which he was supreme. His 
person was treated with peculiar reverence: 
none were ever seated in his presence without 
his command, and nothing was ever received 
from or given to him by the brethren without 
humbly kissing his hand. 

“It was the office of the Prior to assist the 
Abbot in preserving the strictest discipline : next 
to whom he was treated with the greatest re- 
spect. When he passed along the choir or clois- 
ter, all the brethren rose who were near him, 
till he sat: in all other parts of the convent it 
was usual for them to continue standing while 
he passed. To the office of Prior belonged all 
obventions and fees under common seal; and all 
the tythes of Bengeworth, both great and small, 
arising from land there, belonging to the con- 
vent. ‘These were appointed to purchase parch- 
ment for manuscripts, executed by the monks. 

* The Second Prior, called also the sub-prior, 
‘prior of the cloister,’ and ‘guardian of order,’ 
uniformly attended the first prior, in whose ab- 
sence the punishment of offenders devolved 
upon this officer, except in serious cases. He 
was also particularly required to preserve order 
among the brethren in and about the cloister. 

“The Third Prior is mentioned in the Insti- 
fourth conventual officer. His 
office seems to have consisted in assisting the sub- 
prior in the execution of his duties. 

* The Dean of the monastery held visitations 
at all the churches in the vale; these being 
specially exempted during the avnacy of Elf. 
ward, in the reign of Canute, from episcopal ju- 
risdiction, as peculiars of the monastery. To this 
office belonged the fees of all causes pertaining 
to the deanery: also Peter's pence, wheresoever 
such were not collected by the diocesan ; from 
whence this deanery paid to the pope twenty shil- 
lings annually. 

“The Precentor had charge of the library ; 
lending and replacing its books. During divine 
service he directed the chaunts, informing the 
abbot of those which he was to lead off, and 
oecasionally himself leading off for the officiating 
priest. ‘There pertained to this office the tythes 
of Stokes, with certain lands in Hampton and at 
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Alcester. From this fund the precentor was 
bound to furnish parchment for briefs, charters, 
and leases ; also ink, colours for illuminating manu- 
scripts, materials for binding them, and requisites 
connected with the organs. 

“ The Sacrist had in charge most of the altar 
furniture throughout the church; including tapers, 
incense, and a portion of the sacerdotal vest- 
ments. To him likewise was committed the 
formation of the wafer; which—as being des- 
tined, according to the Romish ritual, myste- 
riously toembody the actual presence of the Lord 
—is accordingly directed in the Harleian manu- 
script to be conducted with the utmost care. 
Of the tapers that burned incessantly in the 
church, one stood at the high altar, another 
before St. Egwin’s shrine, a third before St. 
Wulstan’s, and a fourth at the altar of the Vir- 
gin, in her chapel. But daily, during mass, the 
number of these tapers was very materially aug- 
mented ; in providing which, the altar-keeper, 
seneschal and sacrist joined. * * * 

“The Chamberlain provided the vestments 
and bedding. For which purpose the manors of 
Maugresbury, Swell, and Taddlestrop, were as- 
signed. 

“To the office of Manciple or purveyor of the 
conyent, pertained the following. The third fish- 
pool beyond the fountain of St. Egwin, the old 
vill and market-place of Evesham, together with 
the vill and market-place of Stowe. Annual 
payments in money and in eels were also made 
from the occupiers of mills at Evesham, and va- 
rious other places. Beside this, every carucate 
in the vale belonging to the lordship (excepting 
Aldington) paid annually three hundred eggs, 
and every manor three denarii to furnish dishes 
and jugs. Further the chapelry of Bretforton 
was assigned to this office by abbot Randulf. 

“The Cellarer was to furnish daily in the re- 
fectory seventy-two loaves for the monks: with 
certain portions of ale and wine. He also pro- 
vided salt and fuel, together with grain and oat- 
meal for pottage and gruel. To this office were 
assigned ten marks yearly from the newly-ac- 
quired land at Evesham, and honey from Ulle- 
bererwe. Also payments from Hildendune, 
Penwortham, Sanford mill, and certain lands at 
Evesham. A wood in Echelewz was also pur- 
chased as pasture for the sheep, oxen and pigs of 
this officiary. 

“The Refectorer provided the utensils and 
lamps employed in the refectory. For which 
were assigned Bevinton and its wood, with pay- 
ments from land at Sanford, at Stowe, Evesham, 
Penwortham, Farinton, Sulleston, and Bourton. 

“ The Infirmarist had charge of the sick bre- 
thren. ‘To his office belonged payments from 
Wrotteslye and Linintone ; as also from the 
manciple and sacrist. 

“ The Hostilarius received and accommodated 
visitors and guests: he also inspected the con- 
duct of those brethren who had leave to go be- 
yond the precincts of the monastery. Apartments 
were allotted to him; and the small tythes of 
the three Littletons formed part of the endow- 
ment of his office. 

“It was the duty of the Almoner to relieve 
the afflicted and the poor. For this purpose he 
was to ascertain where such resided, kindly and 
charitably to condole with them, and to furnish 
them with the best of what might be required. To 
this office belonged two bakehouses in Evesham, 
one in Bengeworth, and all the bakehouses in 
the vale; also certain rents in Evesham, pay- 
ments from Ombersley church, Adlington mill 
and crofts, and from that village ninety eggs ; as 
also the tenth part of all bread in Evesham baked 
below the abbey-gate.”+ 


As many mistakes have been made, even 
by historical novelists, in regard to the seven 





«+ It is clear from this and other entries in the con- 
ventual MSS, that the townspeople were restricted to 
the use of public bakehouses, belonging to the abbey.” 
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daily services of the Roman church, we sub- 
join the following extract, derived from 
equally authentic sources :— 

“ Their day may be considered to have been 
thus divided : unvarying from year to year. 
Eight hours were allotted to transcription, labour, 
and study ; nearly that number was absorbed in 
the appointed services of their church ; six hours 
were occupied in sleep; and the remaining two 
or three in staid and sober recreation. 

“At two, they left their beds, and congre- 
gated in the church, for the nocturnal,” or first 
liturgical service. This ended, they again retired. 
At six, they rose, proceeding then to matins, or 
morning prayer. At nine, they again assembled 
in the church, for tierce, the service thus termed : 
after which, the daily sacrifice, or grand con- 
ventual mass, was offered, with all the imposing 
ceremonials adopted by the church of Rome. 
At noon, their fourth attendance in the church 
tock place, for the observance of another service, 
called the sexte ; which done, they dined. At 
three, they were again summoned to the church, 
for the service termed the none. At six, vespers 
were sung in the same place: and at seven, the 
concluding service, termed compline, was per- 
formed: after which, they supped, and retired 
to rest.” 


We cannot conclude without thanking Mr. 
May for his interesting work, and wishing it 
the success which his diligence well de- 
serves. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* The History of Greece, by T. Keightley, Esq.’ 
—This work is manifestly designed for the 
higher classes of students, and is suited to uni- 
versities rather than schools. Mr. Keightley 
is superior to Gillies in learning and critical 
sagacity, but he is inferior in spirit, and a pro- 
per conception of the Grecian mind. Indeed, 
he has himself fairly stated one cause of the 
coldness which perva:!es his pages. ‘‘ My natu- 
ral feelings,” he observes, “ are aristocratic,and 
my historic studies have given strength to 
them ;” this naturally blighted the enthusiasm 
with which he would otherwise have regarded 
the noble struggles of the Athenians to render 
freedom universal, and prejudiced him in favour 
of the selfish domineering policy of the Spartans. 
He is also deeply imbued with the scepticism 
taught in the school of Niebuhr and Miller; 
he dwells lightly on the legendary lore collected 
by the ancient historians, and contemptuously 
dismisses the traditions respecting the colonies 
that came to Greece from Pheenicia and Egypt. 
Now, without at all vouching for the truth of 
these traditions, we certainly deem, that the 
evidence in their favour is more decisive than 
the quibbling philology by which they are im- 
pugned. As a work of extensive research and 
acute investigation, Mr. Keightley’s History has 
few competitors, and we are sure that it will be 
gladly received by classical scholars; even 
those who dissent from the author’s views, 
will be pleased with the ability displayed in 
their support; but ordinary readers will miss 
those notices of the intellectual triumphs of 
Greece, which lend such a charm to the pages 
of Gillies, and will scarcely accept political dis- 
quisitions as a compensation. 


* The Riches of Chaucer, §c. ; with a few Ex- 
planatory Notes, and anew Memoir of the Poet, 
by Charles Cowden Clarke.’—We are already 
obliged to Mr. Clarke for one or two well-in- 
tentioned and well-executed books for the use 
of our younger friends. The same freshness of 
spirit (in which, after all, lies the secret of ap- 
preciating, as well as originating poetry of the 
highest order,) may be traced in this edition of 





* To this we may add, that this service is sometimes 
Called “lauds,” because the formulary almost wholly 
Consists of thanksgiving. 


our old poet. The vigorous and homely strains 
of Chaucer are no food for the pampered; 
but Mr. Clarke has done good service in re- 
moving from his favourite, those coarsenesses 
which did not arise from the foulness of his 
mind, but from the freedom of subject and ex- 
pression, permitted by the age in which he 
wrote. Though, in general, we dislike muti- 
lated editions, on principle as well as on taste, 
we make an exception in favour of the present. 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ and ‘The Flower and 
the Leaf,’ and ‘ The Legend of Good Women,’ 
require not, we hope, either daintiness of type 
or beauty of illustration, to make them accept- 
able to the public—but inasmuch as these re- 
quisites for popularity are concerned, the pub- 
lisher has seconded his editor well, and this 
treasury of the Riches of Chaucer deserves a 
wide circulation. 


‘ Scottish Songs, by Alexander Hume.’—Sweet 
and simple, written to the fine old melodies of 
Scotland, and appropriately dedicated to Allan 
Cunningham—but unequal: there is hardly one 
finely finished song among them, yet many con- 
taining verses of great original beauty, happy 
snatches, and bright out-breaks, such as few 
have surpassed since Burns, except Allan Cun- 
ningham himself. Many are equal to the follow- 
ing lament :— 


The Wind blows cauldly. 

The wind blows cauldly thro’ the door, 

The ase lies heatless on the stane ; 
O, damp’s the wa’, an’ bare’s the floor, 

Where I am left to mourn alane. 
My lover’s speech was sweet an’ fair, 

My smile was blind, owre blind for me, 
For O! was falsehood lurking there, 

Within the kiss he gae to me. 
I see the bank whereon we lay, 

I hear the words he used to speak ; 
But O! like licht they flee away— 

I think my very heart will break. 
The laverock sings on airy wing ; 

An’ sips the thrifty hinnie bee; 
A smile for every living thing— 

But smile, alas ! there’s none for me. 
The beam that shone on yonder flower, 

The shower that gae life to the tree, 
Was no sae sweet as that short hour 

He breathed a warld o’ pain to me. 
It’s hard to beara lover’s frown, 

It’s hard to part when we hae met, 
Wi’ ilka pleasure for our own, 

But O! it’s harder to forget. 

‘ Sketches in Prose and Verse, by G. F. Richard- 
son, Translator of the Works of Korner, &c.’ 
—An agreeable miscellany of sketches, tales, 
and vers de société, some of which have pre- 
viously appeared in periodicals; a few of the 
pieces are translated from the German, and 
those who like a change of such light food, may 
come here and find an hour’s amusement. 


‘ Faustus: a Tragedy, translated from the 
German of Goethe.’—Here is another para- 
phrase of that sublime poem, which ail agree to 
be untranslateable, and yet so many have at- 
tempted to render into English—Mr. Heraud’s 
metrical version being still to come. ‘The one 
before us, is assuredly not the best of the legion. 
Does its author belong to the sister country? 
for, having undertaken the work, as he tells us, 
from feeling the want of a complete translation 
of his immortal original, he has left out the 
‘Prologue in Heaven,’ the ‘ Prologue on the 
Stage,’ and the ‘ Intermezzo.’ His idea of com- 
pleteness is, at all events, unique. 


* Facts and Fictions ; or, Gleanings of a Tour- 





ist.’ A-series of Tales by the Author of ‘ Ros- 
tang.’—A collection of little romances, without 
much nature, or character, and the descriptive 
| passages written so thoroughly in ‘“ Ercles’ 

vein,” that we question whether any of the old 
| Museums or Magazines, which were open to 
‘much more dashing contributions than the 

soberer taste of the present day receives, would 
| have admitted the gathered gleanings here set 
| before us. 





meen — 

‘ Probation, and other Tales, by the Author of 
Selwyn. Second Edition.’—We are glad to see 
that this pleasantly written and agreeable story 
has so far succeeded. It is full of good princi. 
ple, good taste, and good feeling. 

‘ Ansell on Friendly Societies.’ —'This is a work 
creditable to its author, and useful to the com. 
munity. Friendly Societies, well conducted 
foster habits of frugality and providence, and 
our own experience has proved, that the mem. 
bers of them are the most intelligent, sober and 
trustworthy of their class in their several neigh. 
bourhoods. ‘The author has patiently investi. 
gated the statistics of these institutions jp 
reference, both to the quantity of sickness, and 
the rate of mortality among the members; to 
the results he has applied the doctrine of inter. 
est and probability, in order to determine the 
rate of contribution, that will provide sufficiently 
for sick-allowances. Every large manufactory, 
and every Mechanic’s Institute in Britain, 
should be provided with a copy of a work, so 
well calculated to produce among our artisans, 
prudence in health and comfort in sickness, 

* Chambers’ s Information for the People.’ —It jg 
impossible for us to go through this closely 
printed volume circumstantially ; but, judging 
trom its table of contents, and trusting in the 
name of its editors, we are disposed to believe 
in the genuineness of the information it con- 
tains, and therefore in its value. It makes 
almost an Encyclopedia; and many of the 
articles will be amusing as fire-side reading. 

* Le Caméléon. Vol. I.’—We noticed this 
miscellany when it first appeared: here is the 
first portion of it collected, which forms a neat 
and amusing volume. 

‘The Frogs and their King.’—“ Sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” 

* Observations, §c. by E. W.’—The author of 
this string of—we cannot precisely say pearls,— 
proceeds ona novel theory; and, premising that 
the lucubrations and aphorisms which any given 
book contains, are the only portions of it worth 
preserving, does the public the kindness of offer- 
ing them all his wisdom in an unmitigated form, 
that is, without any of the adventure or incident, 
in the pauses of which the tale-teller is supposed 
to moralize. E. W. then is a miniature “ Lacon,” 
—in spirit, too, as well as in size. Some of his 
observations are shrewd—some smartly said; 
and not a few “ as old as the hills.” 

* Lapland and its Rein-Deer.’—*‘ Holidays at 
Brighton. —These are books for readers of a 
younger age, and are amusing enough, which is 
the only merit they pretend to. 

‘ Little Lessons for Little Learners, second 
series, by Mrs. Barwell.’—Another of this lady's 
sensible and amusing little books for very young 
children. 

* Deliile’s Manuel Etymologique.’—Of thislittle 
work, we can speak in terms of high praise; it 
is a successful effort to explain to students the 
history and structure of the French language; 
and its use is well calculated to accustom the 
youthful mind to habits of careful analysis, the 
most useful result that can be derived from 
education. 

‘ Rudelle’s French Pronouncing Book.’— 
Taylor’s Easy Method for Englishmen to Speak 
French.’—We have more than once said, that 
French pronunciation cannot be taught by 
book, and the works before us have not altered 
our opinion. : 

‘ Klauer Klattowsky’s German Prose Reader. 
—‘ German Dramatic Reader.—The plan of 
these works is good; the editor has selected 
entire pieces from the most popular German 
writers, and explained in his notes the most 
difficult words and phrases. The delightful tale 
of Undine begins the prose series. 

‘ Wallich’s German for Beginners.—A good 
selection of exercises to be translated into Ger- 
man, arranged with great judgment. 
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LITERATURE OF THE 


the following is an extract :— : 
« J have just received a letter directed to Peabody 


London Atheneum, stating, that he had forwarded an order in my favour for 20/.,in pay for an article on Ame- 


rican Literature, which he understood me to have cont 


said something to me about furnishing such an article, and I expressed my willingness to doit, after which I heard 


nothing on the subject, until I recently saw my name 
article. I need say no more than this to N 
without periorming the stipulated services. 

my hand, 





all blame in tue transaction, and it has proved so.) 

Tue poet most likely—all things considered— 
to write the first sustained great poem of Ame- 
rica, is Firz-Greene Haureck. This gentleman 
was born in Connecticut some thirty-five vears 
ago, and has passed his life in the city of New 
York, in pursuits more profitable than poetical. 
He has found time in a banking-house, how- 
ever, to court the muse he was too wise to marry, 
and the offspring is generally known in America 
under the names of * Fanny,’ a humorous poem ; 
a series of satirical effusions, under the signature 
of *Croaker® ; and a small volume entitled 
* Alnwick Castle, and other poems.’ The shrewd- 
ness and worldly wisdom of Mr. Halleck’s choice 
in life, are marked strongly upon his wor He 
is that remarkable production of nature, “a born 
poet” with a powerful under-current of common 
sense. We have often thought he was what 
Byron would have been, with a stern Connecticut 
education, and the same circumstances of life 
altogether. Your sensible men are the worst 
subjects possible for biography ; and we have 
told all we know of Mr. Halleck’s “ history and 
whereabout.” If we add that he is, in his ad- 
dress and character, precisely what is called in 
this country “ gentleman-like,” we have nothing 
remaining but to give an example of his writings. 
We must take an extract from a poem written 
on Visiting Alnwick Castle :— 








That last half stanza—it has dashed 
From my warm lip the sparkling cup ; 
The light that o’er my eye-beam flash’d, 
The power that bore my spirit up 
Above this bank-note world—is gone ; 
And Aluwick’s but a market town, 
And this, alas! its market day, 
And beasts and borderers throng the way ; 
Oxen, and bleating lambs in iots, 
Northumbrian boors, and plaided Scots ; 
Men in the coal and cattle line, 
From ‘leviot’s bard and hero land, 
From royal Berwick’s beach of sand, 
From Wooller, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne. 
These are not the romantic times 
So beautiful in Spenser’s rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy: 
Ours are the days of fact, not fable ; 
Of Knights, but not of the Round Table : 
Of Bailie Jarvie, not Rob Roy: 
‘Tis what “ our President,” Monroe, 
Has call’d “‘ the era of good feeling :” 
The Highlander, the bitterest foe 
To modern laws, has felt their blow, 
Consented to be tax’d, and vote, 
And puton pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
The Douglas in red herrings : 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace, and park, and vassal band 
re powerless tothe notes of hand 
Of Rothschild, or the Barings. 
The age of bargaining, said Burke, 
Has come : to-day the turban’d Turk, 
(Sleep, Richard, of the lion heart! 
Sleep on, nor from your cerements start,) 
Is England's friend and fast ally : 
The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 
And on the Cross and altar stone, 
And Christendom looks tamely on, 
And hears the Christian maiden shrick, 
And sees the Christian father die: 
And not a sabre blow is given 
For Greece and fame, for faith and heaven, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AMERICA.—Continued from p. 55. 


[Since the publication of our explanatory note, p. 12, in which reference was unavoidably made to Mr. T. Flint, 
we have received a letter, addressed by that gentlemar to Messrs. Clarke & Edson, of New York, from which 


lr. --—, to acquit mvself of the imputation of having received pay, 

If he knew me, I need not say even this. 
ror did I stipulate to furnish manuscript any farther than as above stated, J 
write to him immediately, for I would not be willing to remain a moment under the suspicion of being capable of 
such a want of integrity, as would be implied in receiving compensation, and failing to return the guid pro quo.” 

This is exactly the explanation we anticipated; aud we are most happy to give it publicity. V » always heard 
Mr. Fiint spoken of as a man of unblemished reputation; and so far as we have had any direct communication 
with him, his conduct has been straightforward and honourable. We hinted our suspicions in the former exp!ana- 
tion, and it would, perhaps, be ungenerous to do more on this occasion ; we then thought Mr. Flint was free frum 


“ Alexandria, Louisiana, Nov. 17, 1834. 
& Co., late of the Knickerbocker,trom Mr. -—, of the 


racted to forward to that Periodical. A year ago Peabody 
set down in the papers, as one who was to write such an 


No order has come to 
Have the kindness to 


You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state? 
The present representatives 
Of Hotspur and his “‘ gentle Kate,” 
Are some half dozen serving men, 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature’s aristocracy ; 

And one, half groom half seneschal, 

Who bow’d me through court, bower, and hall, 

From donjon keep to turret wall, 

For ten-and-sixpence sterling. 

Mr. Halleck can scarce write without betray- 
ing his vein of humour; but in one or two in- 
stances, as in his ‘Linesto the Memory of Drake.’ 
(of whom we shall presently speak); and the 
stirring poem on the * Death of Marco Bozzaris,’ 
he has shown powers for serious poetry of a high 
order, We give one extract more to show the 
vein upon which we founded the opening remark 
of this noties. It is from an unpublished poem 
on his native state—Connecticut :— 












And still her grey rocks tower above the sea 
That murmurs at their feet, a conquer’d wave ; 
"Tis a rough land of earth, and stone, and tree, 
Where breathes no castled lord or cabined slave ; 
Where thoughts, and tongues, and hands, are bold and 
free, 
And friends will find a welcome, foes a grave ; 
And where none kneel, save when to heaven they 





Nor even then, unless in their own way. 
. * > * . 


They love their land, because itis their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why ; 
Would shake bands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty : 
A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none. 
Such are they nurtured, such they live and die: 
All—but a few apostates who are meddling 
With merchandise, pounds, shillings, pence, and ped- 
dling: 


Or wandering through southern countries, teaching, 
The A. B.C. from Webster’s spelling-book ; 
Gallant and godly, making love and preaching, 
And gaining, by what they call ** hook and crook,” 
And what the moralists call overreaching, 
A decent living. The Virginians look 
Upon them with as favourable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise. 


But these are but their outcasts. View them near 
At home, where all their worth and pride is placed: 
And there their hospitable fires burn clear, 
And there the lowliest farm-house hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithful in love, in honour stern and chaste, 
In friendship warm and true, in danger brave, 
Beloved in life, and sainted in the grave. 


And minds have there been nurtured, whose control 
Is felt even in their nation’s destiny : 

Men who swayed senates with a statesman’s soul, 
And look’d on armies with a leader’s eye, 

Names that adorn and dignify the scroll, 
Whose leaves contain their country’s history, 

And tales of love and war—listen to one, 

Of the Green-Mountaineer—the Stark of Bennington. 


When on that field his band the Hessians fought, 
Briefly he spoke before the fight began— 
“ Soldiers! those German gentlemen are bought 
For four pounds eight and seven-pence per man, 
By England’s king—a bargain, as is thought. 
Are we worth more? Let’s prove it now we can— 
For ve must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mary Stark’s a widow.”—It was done. 


Hers are not Tempe’s nor Arcadia’s spring, 
Nor the long summer of Cathayan vales, 





By Kwrope’s craven chivalry, 


The vines, the flowers, the air, the skies, that fling 
Such wild enchantment o’er Boccaccie’s tales 


Of Florence and the Arno—yet the wing 
Of life’s best angel, Health, is on her gales. 

Through sun and snow—and in the autumn time 

Earth has no purer and no lovelier clime. 

Her clear, warm heaven at noon,—the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills,—her cool and starry eyes, 

The glorious splendour of ber sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o’er the eye, in solitude and crowds, 
Where’er his web of song ber poet weaves ; 

And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days. 

And when you dream of woman, and her love ; 
Her truth, her tenderness, her gentle power; 

The maiden, listening in the moonlight grove, 
The mother smiling in her infant’s bower ; 

Forms, features, worshipp’d while we breathe or move, 
Be by some spirit of your dreaming hour 

Borne, like Loretto’s chapel, through the air 

To the — land I sing—then wake—you’ll find them 

there. 


In connexion with Mr. Halleck, we must 
mention his friend and associate in literary pur- 
suits, Josepu Ropman Drake. This gentleman, 
so feclingly lamented in Halleck’s lines, died in 
1820. Not long married, just entering upon a 
successful profession, and admired by all who 
were in the secret of his poetical powers, his 
death was particularly mournful. He has left 
behind him a poem which, from some cause of 
which we are ignorant, his friends have never 
published. We think this a pity, for great 
numbers of manuscript copies are abroad ; and 
with every new copy it is, from its peculiar cha- 
racter, becoming more and more mangled and 
incorrect. We have one in our possession which 
differs in several slight particulars from others 
we have seen, and really, as our readers will 
agree, it is far too beautiful a thing to be so lost. 
We shal! make large extracts from it, for it will 
he entirely new to English readers, and we trust 
thus to preserve at least a part of it from farther 
injury. 

* The Culprit Fay’ was written, we have been 
told, in the highlands of the Hudson. Dr. 
Drake was there with a party, (of whom Halleck 
was one,) enjoying the delicious coolness of that 
high and romantic region in the heats of the 
American summer. ‘They were out one moon- 
light night on the platform of the Catskill. when 
some one of the party remarked “ how difficult 
it would be to write a fairy poem, purely imagi- 
native, without the aid of human characters.” 
Upon this slight hint, Dr. Drake, in a day or 
two, produced to the party the poem in question. 
Some insects and plants may be mentioned pos- 
sibly by their American names; and there are 
defects in the rhythm occasionally (probably 
from imperfect copying), which we have not ven- 
tured to correct; but we trust the reader will 
see enough of the beauty of the poem to make 
all proper allowance for such trifling flaws, and 
to agree with us in our admiration. We pass 
over a beautiful description with which it opens, 
of the scenery above the Hudson by moonlight, 
and come at once to the story :— 

’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell : 

The wood-tick has kept the minutes well ; 

He has counted them all with clicking stroke, 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak, 

And he has awakened the sentry elve 

That sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry : 

Twelve small strokes on his tinkling bell— 

»T was made of the white snail’s pearly shell :— 
“ Midnight comes, and all is well! 

Goblins! hither wing your way! 

*Tis the dawn of the fairy day.” 


They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the mullein’s velvet screen ; 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 
Where they swing in their cobweb hammocks high, 
And rock about in the evening breeze 
Some from the bhum-bird’s downy nest— 
They had driven him out by elfin power, 
And, pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast, 








Mad slumbered there till the charmed hour ; 
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Some had lain in a scoop of the rock, 

With glittering ising-stars inlaid ; 

And some had opened the four o'clock, 

And stole within its quivering shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade, 

Above—below—on every side, 

Their little mimic forms arrayed 

In the tricky pomp of fairy pride ! 

They come not now to print the lea, 

In freak and dance around the tree, 

Or at the mushroom’s board to sup, 

And drink the dew from the buttercup ;— 

A scene of sorrow awaits them now, 

For an elf has broken his vestal vow ; 

He has loved an earthly maid, 

And left for her his woodland shade ; 

He has lain upon her lip of dew, 

And sunned him in her eye of blue, 

Fanned her cheek with his wings of air, 

Played with the ringlets of her hair, 

And, nestling in her snowy breast, 

Despised the lily-king’s behest. 

For this the shadowy tribes of air 

To the elfin court must haste away ;— 

And now they stand expectant there, 

To hear the doom of the Culprit Fay. 

The fairy king is then described upon his 
throne, with his elfin court about him, sitting 
in trial. We quote part of his address to the 
prisoner :— 

Fairy! had she spot or taint, 

Bitter had been thy punishment ! 

Tied to the spiteful hornet’s wings; 

Tossed on the points of nettle stings; 

For seven long ages doomed to dwell 

With the lazy worm in the walnut shell; 
Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede ; 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim, 

Your gaoler a spider huge and grim, 
Among the carrion bodies to lie, 

Of the worm, and the bug, and the murdered fly : 
These it had been thy fate to bear, 

Had a stain been found on the earthly fair. 
Now list and mark our mild decree— 
Fairy, this thy doom shall be! 

He goes on to sentence him to two penances ; 
one for the rekindling of his flame-wood lamp, 
and the other for the recovery of the purity of 
his wings. The delinquent is then dismissed to 
his first task, to catch a drop from the tail of the 
sturgeon when he leaps from the surface of the 
river :— 

The goblin marked his monarch well ; 
He spake not, but he bowed him low, 
Then plucked a crimson colin-bell, 
And sadly turned him round to go. 
The way is long, he cannot fly, 
His faded wing has lost its power, 
And he winds down the mountain high, 
Banning the lone and weary hour. 
Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant, and sleeps the snake ; 
Now o’er the violet’s azure flush 
He skips along in lightsome mood ; 
And now he treads the bramble bush, 
Till its points are dyed in fairy blood. 
He has leapt the bog, he has pierced the briar, 
He has swam the brook, and waded the mire, 
Till his spirits sank, and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter on his cheek. 
He had fallen to the ground outright, 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 
And he laughed as he jumped upon his back ; 
He bridled his mouth with a silken twist; 
He lashed his sides with an osier thong; 
And now through evening’s dewy mist, 
With leap and spring they bound along, 
Till the mountain’s tedious range is past, 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 
Soft and pale is the moony beam, 
Moveless and still the glassy stream, 
The wave is clear, the beach is bright 
With snowy shells and sparkling stones; 
The shore-surge comes in ripples light, 
In murmurings faint, and distant moans ; 

And ever anon in the vasty deep 

Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap, 

And the bend of his graceful bow is seen— 

A glittering arch of silver sheen, 

Spanning the wave of burnished blue, 

And dripping with gems of the river dew. 





The elfin cast a glance around, 

As he lighted down from his courser toad, 
Then round his breast his wings he wonnd, 
And close to the water’s edge he stood ; 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 

Above his head his arms he threw, 

Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 

And headlong plunged in the waters blue. 

The water-spirits assail him furiously, and a 
spirited description of the contest follows, dis- 
playing a singular knowledge of the races of the 
“vasty deep.” The unhappy fay 

Spreads his arms like the swallow’s wing, 

And throws his feet with a frog-like fling. 

But the imps of the river are too much for him. 
He escapes with difficulty to the * charmed line” 
of the shore—the limits of the fairy realm—and 
lies down on the sand in despair. However, 

Soon he gathered the balsam dew 

From the sorrel leaf and the henbane bud; 

Over each wound the balm he threw, 

And with cobweb lint he staunched the blocd. 
The mild west wind was soft and low, 

It cooled the heat of his burning brow, 

And he felt new life in his fibres shoot, 

As he drank the juice of the calmas root ; 

And now he treads the fatal shore, 
As fresh and vigorous as before. 


Wrapt in musing stands the spvite ! 
*Tis the middle wane of night, 

ilis task is hard, the way is far, 
But he must do his errand right 

Ere dawning mounts her beamy car, 
And rolls her chariot wheels of light; 
And vain are the spells of fairy Jand, 
He must werk with a human hand. 


He cast a saddened eye around, 





But he felt new joy in his bosom swell, 
As, glittering on the shadowy ground, | 
He marked a purple muscle shell ; 
Thither he ran, and he bent him low, i 
He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the bow, | 
And he pushed her over the yielding sand, 
Till he came to the verge of the haunted land. | 
She was as lovely a pleasure boat j 
As ever fairy had paddled in, 
For she glowed with purple paint without, | 
And shone with silvery pearl within ; | 
A sculler’s notch ia the stern he made, | 
An oar he shaped of the bootle-blade ; | 
Then sprung in his boat with a lightsome leap, | 
And launched afar on the calm blue deep. | 


There is another battle, admirably told; but | 
the fay fights with advantage from his musele- | 
shell gallev. and sueceeds at last in catching the 
drop from the leaping sturgeon. One charm of 
his recovered purity is immediately felt. 

He turns, and Io! on every side 

The ripples on his path divide ; 

And the track o’er which his boat must pass 

Is smooth as a sheet of polished glass. 

Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 

With snowy arms half swelling out, 

While on the glossed and gleaming wave 

Their sea-green ringlets loosely float : 

They swim around with smile and song; 

They press the bark with ivory hand, 

And gently urge her course along, 

Towards the beach of speckled sand ; 

And, ashe lightly leapt to land, 

They bade adieu with nod and bow, 

And dropt in the crystal deep below. 


A moment stay'd the fairy there ; 

He kissed the beach, and he breathed a prayer, 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue, 

And on to the elfin court he flew ;— 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise, 

And shine with a thousand chancing dyes, 
Till lessening far through ether driven, 

It mingles with the hues of heaven; 

As, at the glimpse of dawning pale, 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail, 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 
Till lost in the shades of fading night : 

So rose from earth the lovely fay— 

So vanished far in heaven away ! 


He regains the elfin court, and equips himself 
for the penance which is to revive his flame- 





wood lamp. It can only be re-kindled bv the 
last spark in the train of a shooting star. ~ 
He put his acorn helmet on ; 
It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down ; 
The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of the rainbow’s mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shel! of a ladybird green, 
Spots of gold on a ground of green ; 
And the quivering lence, which he brandished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in ficht. 
Swift he bestrode his firefly steed ; 7 
He bared his biade of the bent-grass blue ; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle seed, 
And away, like a glance of lightning flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket star. 
The moth-fly as he shot the air, 
Crept under the leaf and hid her there; 
The “ Katydid” forgot to bray, 
The prowlipg gnat fled fast away, 
The fell musquito checked his drone 
And folded his wings till the fay was gone, 
And the wily beetle dropped his head, 
And fell on the ground as if he were dead; 
They crouched them close in the darksome shade, 
They quaked all o’er with dread and fear, 
For they had felt the blue-bent blade, 
And writhed on the point of the elfin spear ; 
Many a time on a summer’s night, 
When the sky was clear and the moon was bright, 
They had been roused from the haunted ground, 
By the yelp and bay of the fairy bound ; 
They had heard the tiny bugle horn, 
They had heard the twang of the maize silk string, 
When the vine-twig bows were tightly drawn, 
And the arrowy shaft through air was berne. 
And now they deemed the courier oupie, 
Some haunted sprite of the eildritch ground; 
And they watched til they saw him mount the roof 
That canopies the world around ; 
Then glad they left their covert lair, 
And freaked about in the midnight air. 


Ile has @ terrible fight with the imps of clond. 
land ; but at last reaches the pure ether beyond, 
where he is met by the sylph troop of that starry 
realm :— 

Sudden along the snowy tide 

That swelled to meet their footsteps’ fall, 

The sylphs of heaven were seen to glide, 

Attired in sunset’s crimson pall ; 
Around the fay they weave the dance, 
They skip before him on the plain, 

And one has ta’en his wasp-sting lance, 

And one upholds his bridle rein. 

With warblings wil@ they led him on 

To where through clouds of amber seen, 

Studded with stars resplendent shone, 

The palace of the sylphid queen. 

Its spiral columns gleaming bright 

Were streamers of the northern light; 

Its curtain’s bright and lovely flush 

Was of the moraing’s rosy blush, 

And the ceiling far that rose aboon 

The white and feathery fleece of noon. 

But oh! how fair the shape that lay 

Beneath a rainbow bending bright, 
She seem’d to the entranced fay 
The loveliest of the forms of light; 
Her mantle was of the purple roli’d 
At twilight in the west afar; 
Twas tied with threads of morning gold, 
And buttoned with a sparkling star. 
7 te * 
She raised her eyes to the wondering sprite, 
And they leapt with smiles, tor well I weea 
Never before in the bowers of light 
Had the form of an earthly fay been seen. 
Long she looked on his tiny face ; 
Long with his butterfly cloak she played ; 
She smoothed his wing of azure lace, 
And handled the tassel of his blade ; 
And as he told in accents low 
The story of his love and wo, 
She felt new pains in her bosom rise, 
And the tear-drop started in her eyes. 
And “ Oh, sweet spirit of earth,” she cried, 
«« Return no more to your woodland height, 
But ever here with me abide 
In the land of everlasting light! 
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——— 

Within the fleecy drift we'll lie, 

We'll hang upon the rainbow’s rim; 
And all the jewels of the sky 

Around thy brow shall brightly beam! 
And thou shait bathe thee in the stream 

That rolls its whitening foam aboon, 
And ride upon the lightning’s gleam, 

And dance upon the orbed moon ! 
We'll sit within the Pleiad ring, 

We'll rest on Orion’s starry belt ; 
And I will bid my sylphs to sing 

The song that makes the dew-mist melt ; 
Their harps are of the amber shade 

That hides the blush of waking day, 
And every gleaming string is made 

Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray ; 
And thou shalt pillow on my breast, 

While heavenly breathings float around, 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest, 

Forget the joys of fairy ground.” 


The fay is sorely tempted, but, like a preux 
chevalier, remains true to the memory of his first 
love :— 

« Lady,” he cried, “ I have sworn to-night, 

On the word of a fairy knight, 

To do my sentenced task aright; 

My honour scarce is free from stain, 

1 must not soil its snows again: 

Betide me weal, betide me wo, 

Its mandate must be answered now.” 


Her bosom heaved with the pent-up sigh, 
The tear was in that beaming eye ; 
But she led him to the palace gate, 
And called her sylphs that hovered there, 
And bade them fly, and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car. 
With charm and spell she blessed it there, 
From all the imps of upper air ; 
Then round him cast the shadowy shroud, 
And tied his steed behind the cloud ; 
And she prest his bands as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 
For, by its fitful quivering light, 
A star was there that would fall that night. 


He speeds away in his enchanted car to the 
northern plains of starlight, where he backs his 
“firefly steed,” and waits for the shooting of the 
meteor. From this point we quote to the con- 
clusion of the poem :— 
The star is yet in the vault of heaven, 
But it rocks in the summer gale ! 

And now ’tis fitful and uneven, 
And now ’tis deadly pale ; 

And now ’tis wrapt in sulphur smoke, 
And quenched is its rayless beam, 

And now with a rattling thunder stroke 
It bursts in flash and flame. 

As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
That the storm-spirit flings from on high, 

The star-shoot flew o’er the welkin blue, 
As it fell from the sheeted sky. 


As swift as the wind in its trail behind 
The elfin gallops along, 
The fiends of the cloud are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong ; 
He gallops unhurt in the shower of fire, 
While the cloud-fiends fly from the blaze ; 
He watches each flake till its sparks expire, 
And rides in the light of its rays. 
But he drove his steed to the lightning speed, 
And he caught a glimmering spark ; 
Then wheeled around to the fairy ground, 
And sped thro’ the midnight dark. 
Ouphe and goblin! imp and sprite! 
Elf of eve! and starry fay! 
Ye that love the moon’s soft light, 
Hither—hither wend your way ; 
Twine ye in a jocund ring, 
Sing and trip it merrily, 
Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Weave the dance, and weave the song, 
The wanderer is returned again, 
His flame-wood lamp burns bright and strong, 
His wings bave lost their crimson stain ; 
Twine ye in an airy round, 
Brush the dew and sweep the lea; 
Skip and gambol, hop and bound, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 





The beetle guards our holy ground,- 
He flies about the haunted place, 
And if mortal there be found, 
He hums in his ears, and flaps his face ; 
The leaf harp sounds our roundelay, 
The owlet’s eyes our lanterns be, 
Thus we sing, and dance, and play, 
Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 
But hark! from tower on tree-top high, 
The sentry elf his call has made, 
A streak is in the eastern sky, 
Shapes of moonlight flit and fade ! 
The hill-top gleams in morning’s spring, 
The sky-lark shakes his dabbled wing, 
The day-glimpse glimmers on the lawn, 
The cock has crowed—and the fays are gone. 


with us upon the exquisite beauty of this original 
and playful little poem. It is worth much to 
the Americans, as proving the existence of the 
most delicate order of fancy in their every-day 
nation. We really hope it will be published, 
correctly and entire, before long, with the other 
productions of its lamented author. 
[To be concluded February 21.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
[Concluded from p. 73.) 

I do not think with an agreeable writer in 
The Atlas, that the first Essays of Mr. Lamb, 
(those published in The Reflector,) are his best. 
They run more smoothly, indeed, than the 
Essays of Elia; but the latter are, in my opinion, 
richer in humour, and far more weighty with 
thought. The style, too, is more especially his 
own. It is like that of his familiar letters ;— 
quaint, terse, and sometimes involved. Whereas 
the early essays, written when he was young in 
literature, are polished for public view, and suffer 
in proportion—both in freshness and general 
power. The first attempts of authors are almost 
invariably imitative. It would not be difficult 
to show this, in a multitude of instances, from 
Shakspeare downwards. Lamb’s early attempts 
were like those of other writers; he was never, 
indeed, a mere imitator—his genius and inde- 
pendent spirit forbade that—but his first verse 
recalls to our minds the old dramatists; and his 
first writings in prose, remind us occasionally of 
his precursors in the same line—of Steele and 
Goldsmith ; occasionally of Cowley ; and, now 
and then, if I remember rightly, of Montaigne. 

The Essays of Elia commenced when he lived 
in Russell-street, and were completed during his 
residence at Islington. These were his famous days. 
All that he had done before that time, had met 
with comparative neglect: his rights as a critic 
were not recognized ; his pretensions as a poet had 
been disputed ; his wit—his fine observation— 
his consummate pathos, had been shown in vain. 
He was in a fair way of cursing the age, when 
Mr. John Scott, then editor of the London Ma- 
gazine, applied to him for support. His tasks at 
the India House, which occupied without weary- 
ing him, had left him ripe and vigorous for any 
mischief. He wanted excitement ; and he was 
not unwilling, probably, to show to the stupid 
world what sort of man they had neglected. He 
was already the magician of a small circle ; but 
he wished to enlarge it. The quick, sincere 
laugh of his hearers, (that test and true echo of 
a jest,) the judicious praises of highly-gifted 
friends, and “the God” within him, promptea 
him to write. He wrote; and the Essays of 
Elia were the result. 

I have spoken already of his wit. What I 
have said applies to his Essays generally. Some 
of them, however, are pure, unmitigated humour ; 
in which pathos and the gentleness that I have 
referred to, would be out of place. Such a one 
is that which treats of Sarah Battle. Let the 
reader, who has never encountered this Maré- 
challe of the whist-table, hasten to introduce 
himself to her; she is well worthy his acquaint- 
ance. He will find her, sitting with her cards 


| weakness ; 
We are quite sure that our readers have agreed | 





— 


| hefore her, keen, silent, inflexible, in the delight. 
| ful hook, called * Elia.’ He will find there, also, 
| other sketches equally good—all by the same 


fine hand; some with a touch of sadness on 
them ; others strange and grotesque, the fashions 


| of an age departed, yet drawn with a clear out- 


line, and an acute sense of individual character.+ 


| He will find some Essays, also, having a charm 
| Which it is difficult to designate—(arising partly, 


perhaps, from the harmonious mingling of the 
grave with the gay—or a casual drop of tender- 


| ness, leavening the else comic mass, and suggest- 
| ing profound and gentle thoughts): some which 


assail a prejudice; some which extenuate a 
some which show us (recovered thus 
from death or oblivion) the friends of his youth, 
or the scenes where he wandered in his boyhood ; 
and finally, some which unfold the very soul of 
Charity. 

The passages, which I am about to quote, 
differ from his ordinary vein. In general, he 
dealt with the past, or with the present; with 
the world which he had known around him, 
with things visible or remembered. But here 
he soars into the dim and impalpable; he ven- 
tures out of the habitable regions, and touches 
at unknown shores. The “to go we know 
not where,” was never impressed so terribly on 
my mind;—no, not by Shakspeare. I write 
this as the clock strikes one, (an hour after mid- 
night,) and, whether I am influenced by the time 
or not, there seems to me something touching 
and inexpressibly solemn in the following words. 
He who wrote them is dead ; and his clinging to 
life, and willingness to be content with anything, 
so it be on earth, sound fearfully now. His 
ghastly questions of the Future, and his anxiety 
to reduce to certainty and precision, the vague- 
ness of our formidable “ Herearrer,” are to 
the last degree sad and awful.—It is thus he 
speaks :— 

“ Not childhood alone, but the young man till 
thirty, never feels practically that he is mortal. 
He knows it, indeed ; and if need were, he could 
preach a homily on the fragility of life; but he 
brings it not home to himself, any more than in 
a hot June we can appropriate to our imagina- 
tion the freezing days of December. But now 
shall I confess a truth? I feel these audits but 
too powerfully. I begin to count the probabili- 
ties of my duration, and to grudge at the expen- 
diture of moments and shortest periods, like 
miser’s farthings. In proportion as the years 
both lessen and shorten, I set more count upon 
their periods, and would fain lay my ineffectual 
finger upon the spoke of the great wheel. I am 
not content to pass away ‘ like a weaver’s shuttle.” 
Those metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten the 
unpalatable draught of mortality. I care not to 
be carried with the tide, that smoothly bears 
human life to eternity ; and reluct at the inevi- 
table course of destiny. I am in love with this 
green earth; the face of town and country; the 
unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet secu. 
rity of streets. I would set up my tabernacle 
here. I am content to stand still, at the age to 
which I am arrived ; I, and my friends; to be 
no younger, no richer, no handsomer. I do not 
want to be weaned by age; or drop like mellow 
fruit, as they say,into the grave. Any alteration, 
on this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, 
puzzles and discomposes me. My household- 
gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not 
rooted up without blood. They do not willingly 
seek Lavinian shores. A new state of being 
staggers me. 

“Sun and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, 
and summer holidays, and the greenness of the 
fields, and the delicious juices of meats and 
fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, and 
candle-light and fire-side conversations, and in- 


~ + Let the reader turn to the Sketch of Samuel Salt, 


and the secret of his stoop, in the‘ Recollections of the 


Old South Sea-house,’ &c. &c. 
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nocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself—do 
these things go out with life? 

“Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides 
when you are pleasant with him ? 

“ And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios! 
must I part with the intense delight of having 
you (huge arm-fulls) in my embraces? Must 
knowledge come to me, if it come at all, by some 
awkward experiment of intuition, and no longer 
by this familiar process of reading ? 

“Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the 
smiling indications which point me to them here, 
—‘the recognizable face—the sweet assurance 
of a look’? 

“In winter, this intolerable disinclination to 
dying—to give its mildest name—does more es- 
pecially haunt and beset me. Ina genial August 
noon, beneath a sweltering sky, death is almost 
problematic. At those times do such poor snakes 
as myself enjoy an immortality. Then we ex- 
pand and burgeon. Then are we as strong again, 
as valiant again, as wise again, and a great deal 
taller. The blast that nips and shrinks me, puts 
me in thoughts of death. All things allied to 
the insubstantial, wait upon that master feeling; 
cold, numbness, dreams, perplexity, moonlight 
itself, with its shadowy and spectral appearances, 
—that cold ghost of the sun, or Phebus’ sickly 
sister, like that innutritious one denounced in 
the Canticles:—I am none of her minions—I 
hold with the Persian.” 

There is surely something very affecting in 
this extract—something which rescues the love 
of life from meanness—saves it from vulgar 
pity.—and carries it (with its consequent fears) 
into the fantastic and sublime. For mere pathos, 
however, all that he has done falls short of his 
beautiful tale of * Rosamond Gray.’ I remember 
when I first read it, many years ago. I remem- 
ber how, being very ill and dispirited, and after 
resorting to book after book, in vain, for amuse- 
ment, I took up the little story. Its simplicity 
attracted me at once: it opened upon my then 
fevered imagination, with all the freshness of a 
vernal landscape ; and its deep and unpretending 
pathos won my heart. I turned to it again, after 
a lapse of many years; fearful, however, that 
I might dissipate the dream of my boyhood. 
It was an idle apprehension. I read it with the 
same delight as formerly, when, in a great avenue 
of elms I used to walk up and down with the 
book in my hand, endeavouring to catch the 
fresh breeze from the river near, or hearkening 
to the sighing of the “ melancholy boughs” above 
me, which seemed to shake their green locks, 
lamenting over the sad and early destiny of 
* Rosamond Gray.° 

The story is very simple, and the actors few. 
But these are distinctly, yet delicately marked ; 
although they approach, perhaps, nearer to the 
shapings of a poetic fancy than to a representation 
of the common realities of life. Indeed, a part 
of the charm which the tale possesses arises from 
its remoteness from “ the things that be.” Not 
that the characters are beautiful impossibilities. 
They are flesh and blood like ourselves ; with 
just enough of superior virtue to lift them out of 
the vulgar sphere. It is a tale for the country 
rather than for the town. It should be read in 
some sylvan place (by “ forest-side or fountain’’) ; 
in a summer’s noon, or sunset ; when the air just 
stirs among the leaves, and all is still besides. 
There should be one friend, too, near us, (to help 
us note the many beauties of the story ;) whose 
heart should beat in unison with our own; and 
who would not disdain, at the termination of the 
tale, to shed a tear over the fate of the gentlest 
heroine that ever fiction recorded. * * * 

Let us now turn from our author’s book to 
his conversation. 

Hazlitt has spoken of it admirably, “ Lamb 
always made the best pun,” says he, “and the 
best remark in the course of the evening. His 
serious conversation, like his serious writing, is 





his best. No one over stammered out such fine, 
piquant, deep, eloquent things as he does, His 


jests scald like tears; and he probes a question by 


a play upon words.” Hazlitt himself was a capi- 
tal talker, (not a debater,) and had high right to 
speak on the subject. 

In truth, I cannot imagine myself cast amongst 
a more accomplished set of talkers than Hazlitt, 
Hunt, and Charles Lamb.-+ They resembled 
each other in few things, except in the amount of 
their capacities, and their apprehension—their 
impressibility to what was good, in other writers. 
The first was not only acute and philosophical, 
but a gossip of the first water: he brought a cha- 
racter, sculptor-like, into alt-relief, and gave a 
flavour to the simplest anecdote. The second was 
more quick, humorous, and mercurial ; he was 
an optimist—by anticipation; the future in rus 
was his sheet anchor—his habitable domain, 
and he had Hope (an angel with wings,) cut 
upon his seal. Hazlitt was sceptical of virtue, 
and Lamb said nothing about it; but Hunt in- 
sisted upon its ubiquity—its superabundance ; 
and I believe that, in a great degree, he was right. 
His fault (if I may arrogate to myself the right 
of deciding upon it) was the subduing everything 
to his own pre-conceived opinion. He was, if I 
may employ the phrase, his own partisan. He 
was, in this respect, less candid than Hazlitt, 
and less indifferent or disinterested than Lamb, 
who threw out his idea, whatever it might be, 
and let it take its chance. I have before ad- 
verted to the subjects of their conversations ; and 
I will not, therefore, detain the reader further. 

As critics, these three writers were, I sincerely 
believe, the very best of their time. They com- 
bined sensibility with acuteness, beyond any 
others that I can refer to. They neither slavered 
their idols, as young critics do ; nor tested them 
by a mere mechanical rule. An _ interloping 
comma, or even a slip in grammar, they could 
excuse ; they did not think that these errors, 
occurring rarely, determined the genius of an 
author. They were, in short, all liberal men ; 
nevertheless, they were very diiferent—even as 
critics, They sympathized with different things, 
in the same book ; each, however, admitting, at 
thesame time, its crowning or distinguishing good. 
For instance, Lamb was too fond of the quaint 
and obsolete ; these qualities, with him, made a 
good thing doubly good. Hunt (a man almost 
too ingenious) was fond of conceits ; he left the 
sentiment for them, now and then, I think; as 
in the case of the celebrated contest between the 
musician and the Nightingale, where he com- 
mends Crashawe and neglects Ford. Hazlitt, 
with great natural candour, was occasionally 
blind with passion. Were I to choose which I 
would take for my guide, I should—but not 
without refiecting a litthe—elect Hazlitt. Not 
but that Lamb occasionally plucks out the 
deepest thing—* drowned Honour by the locks,” 
whilst Hunt’s sensibility penetrates into the 
greenest and hidden nooks, his ingenuity playing 
over every point and surface of tlie subject, like 
lambent flame; but, on the whole, I should 
(where the three differed) be inclined to follow 
Hazlitt. He was always in earnest; and if he 
were not dealing with a cotemporary, he was 
almost sure to be true. 

Having said thus much of Mr. Hunt, I am 
sorry to take an exception to something which 
he has lately asserted, regarding Mr. Lamb’s ge- 
nius. He says that he had little imagination ; 
no power of theorizing ; and, finally, that he was 
nothing, if taken out of habit and convention ! 
In regard to the power of theorizing, I shall leave 
the matter as it is; observing, however, that the 
fact of Mr. Lamb avoiding all debate on the merits 
of mere theories, is not, of itself, proof that he 


had no power to discuss them. He has, in one 
instance, (see his letter to Southey) ventured to 
dissent from one of Mr. Hunt's theories: but 
otherwise he has been silent, I believe, on such 
subjects. I do not enter into the frirness of 
trying the strength of a literary man unon a 
ground that he never pretended to occupy. One 
might, nearly as well, bring forward a charge that 
Mr. Bentham was no poet. In one case, as the 
other, the limited nature of the author's labours 
probably gave double value to what he produced, 
And this ought to satisfy us.—In respect to his 
imagination,—let his works speak for themselves, 
Iam not aware that he has ever failed in ex. 
hibiting this power, where the case justified or 
required it; and I know that he has repeatedly 
succeeded. ‘ 

But, in regard to Mr. Lamb being altogether 
fettered by habit and convention, there never was 
aman (not even Mr. Hunt himself) who less 
took things for granted. If I understand the 
terms properly, they must reduce the person 
who was enslaved by them, to an absolute echo 
—a mere scribbler of common-places. Mr. Lamb, 
as Mr. Hunt will be the first to allow, was any. 
thing but this. His words were occasionally an- 
tique, but never his thoughts. He was (exem- 
plarily) his own thinker,—a rare thing in these 
days, as in others. He did not venture upon 
theories, which must always be problematical. 
He disliked the impertinence of mere specu- 
lators—quacks in morals or philosophy, in whom 
the coxcomb is the only relief from the fool— 
fellows who are perpetually vomiting up their 
crude thoughts, and looking round for applause 
at every new ft absurdity. He liked the Baconian 
system better. He thought that experience 
should precede the law—and that it was its only 
sure foundation. But he was not averse to 
amendment in anything. Sometimes he would 
jest about his love for old writers, old streets, old 
fashions, and all things old. But he never seri- 
ously maintained that the present state of things 

yas the best. 

To prove that he was superior to “ convention,” 
look how he ran counter to the prevailing opinion, 
as to the non-merit of the ancient dramatists. 
He has not merely written criticisms upon them, 
or classed them, or praised them. He discovered 
them, raised them up, and maintained them. 
They were absolutely dead,—inhuimed under the 
rubbish of centuries. Dr. Johnson, with a false 
maxim, (that nothing would become obsolete 
which deserves to remain known,) and his fol- 
lowers, like true imitators, despised them by 
anticipation, and they had been lost for years 
and years to the world, when Lamb stepped in 
and laid them bare to the open day. Was this 
being a slave to convention? Why, he actually 
wrote a series of papers against popular fallacies. 
Again—how he combated with prejudice and 
ignorance in the cause of Hogarth. He had Sir 
Joshua Reynolds against him, and the whole 
tribe of painters. Yet see how he fought the good 
fight, and struggled to overthrow the popular 
delusion. How triumphantly he brought out the 
fine genius, whose cause he undertook to succour. 
What an eulogy he has written on him! It is 
itself like a piece of imagination—* that power 
which draws all things to one.” It is, beyond 
all comparison, the finest thing which our great 
satiric painter has received from the gratitude 
of his country. It is beyond even Hazlitt’s en- 
comium; for, with the discrimination of a critic, 
it combines a more ardent admiration, —like that 
of the lover, or the proselyte. 

* - » * 

I will now conclude; adding to this feeble 
notice, a few specimens of his epistolary style; 
as I promised in my last paper. They are the 





+ In enumerating those with whom Mr. Lamb was 
on terms of friendly communication, | omitted to men- 
tion Mr. Rogers, Dr. Southey, Mr. Serjeant Wilde, Mr. 
Basil Montagu, Mr. Blanchard, Mr, Forster, and Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, and probably some others. 





t Let me not be misunderstcod here, as referring to 
Mr. Hunt, It is far from ny intention todo so. Noman 
is a more sincere admirer of Mr. Hunt than | am. No 
one gives him credit for better motives. No one wishes 
for him more brilliant and lasting success. 
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only ones upon which I can readily lay my hand. 
They are not selections from his correspondence; 
put are really the first that I have discovered, 
amongst a large mass of miscellaneous letters. 

I could have gone on, commenting on the 
subject which I have chosen 3, writing down my 
admiration of him ; enumerating the impressions 
which his wit and genius made upen me, at dif- 
ferent periods ; beginning with simple pleasure, 
and ending in something short of idolatry. I 
could have detailed a multitude of little events 
_many of his sayings—some of his opinions 
on men and things. But I am afraid of becom. 
ing tedious. Moreover (and this, to be sincere, 
ismy main reason,) I do not choose to rake up 
from my memory ail that I know concerning an 
excellent friend,—things merely personal—anec- 
dotes of his hearth,—so soon after he has died. 
It is better to stop. What I have said thus far 
relates chiefly to his writings, and to circum. 
stances that occurred years ago. I wish to do 
honour to him; to induce a respect for him: 
not to furnish materials for the obituary, nor 
to satisfy the greedy curiosity of strangers. I 
have known many authors. I have met almost 
all of my time. A few of them possessed genius 
equal to Charles Lamb, and many of them a 
wider reputation. But for a combination of good 
qualities, I never knew his equal amongst men 
of letters. (My friends have generosity enough 
to forgive my saying this.) He had originality 
and delicacy of thinking; (carrying the latter 
into the practice of his life ;)—-sincerity without 
a spot; firmness and kindness of heart; friend- 
ship that went beyond words; and toleration for 
the infirmities of all men. 

The first of the following letters was written 
in 1806, addressed to the late Mr. Hazlitt. 

“* Dear H.—I am a little surprized at no letter 
from you. This day week, to wit, Saturday, the 
8th Mar. 1806, I book’d off by the Wem coach, 
Bull and Mouth Inn, directed to you, at the 
Rev. Mr. Hazlitt’s, Wem, Shrops., a parcel, con- 
taining, besides a book, &c. a rare print, which I 
take to be a Titian; begging the said Mr. H. to 
acknowledge the receipt thereof; which he not 
having done, I conelude the said parcel to be lying 
at the inn, and may he lost ; for which reason, lest 
youmay be a Wales-hunting at this instant, I 
have authorized any of your family, whosoever 
first gets this, to open it ; that so precious a thing 
may not moulder away, for want of looking after. 

“ What do you in Shropshire, when so many 
fine pictures are a-going a-going every day in 
London? Monday I visited the Marq. Lans- 
down’s, in Berkeley Square—Catalogue 2s. 6d. ; 
Leonardos in plenty. Some other day this*week 
I go to see Sir Wm. Young's, in Staiford Place: 
—Hulse’s, of Blackheath, are also to be sold this 
month ; and in May, the first private collection 
in Europe, Welbore Ellis Agar’s. And there 
are you, perverting nature in lying landscapes, 
filched from old rusty Titians, such as I can 
scrape up here to send you, with an additament 
from Shropshire nature thrown in, to make the 
whole look unnatural. I am afraid of your 
mouth watering, when I tell you that Manning 
and I got into Angerstein’s on Wednesday. 
Mon dieu !—such Claudes; four Claudes, bought 
for more than 10,0007—Those who talk of Wil- 
fon being equal to Claude, are either mainly 
ignorant or stupid. One of these was perfectly 
miraculous. What colours short of bona fide 
sunbeams it could be painted in, I am not 
earthly colourman enough to say. But I did 
not think it had been in the possibility of things. 
Then a music-piece by Titian, a thousand pound 
picture—five figures standing behind a sixth 
playing—none of the heads, as M. observed, in- 
dicating great men, or affecting it; but so sweetly 
disposed ; all leaning separate ways; so easy, 
—like a flock of some divine shepherd ; the co- 
louring, like the economy of the picture, so 
sweet and harmonious—as good as Shakspeare’s 





‘Twelfth Night,’ almost, that is. It will give you 
a love of order, and cure you of restless fidgety 
passions for a week after. More musical than 
the music, it would, but cannot, yet in a manner 
does, show. I have no room for the rest. Let 
mesay—Angerstein sits inaroom, his study, (only 
that and the library are shown), when he writes 
a common letter, as I am doinz, surrounded with 
twenty pictures, worth 60,000/.!! What a 
luxury! Apicius, and Heliogabalus, hide your 
diminished heads. 
“ Yours, my dear painter, 

“15 Mar. 1806.” “C. Lams.” 

The next was written in the year 1823, and 
addressed to Barry Cornwall, who had given him, 
it seems, a portrait of Pope. 

“Dear Lad,—You must think me a brute 
beast, a rhinoceros, never to have acknowledged 
the receipt of your precious present. But, in- 
deed, Iam none of these shocking things—but 
have arrived at that indisposition to letter-writ- 
ing, which would make it a hard exertion to 
write three lines to a king; even to spare a 
friend’s life. Whether it is that the Magazine 
paying me so much a page, I am loth to throw 
away composition—how much a sheet do you 
give your correspondents? I have hung up 
Pope, and a gem it is, in my town room; I hope 
for your approval. Though it accompanies the 
Essay on Man, I think that was not the poem 
he is here meditating. He would have looked 
up, somehow affectedly, if he were just conceiv- 
ing *‘ Awake, my St. John.’ Neither is he in the 
Rape of the Lock mood, exactly. I think he 
has just made out the last lines of the Epistle to 
Jervis, between gay and tender,— 

And other beauties envy Wortley’s eyes. 
I'll be hanged if that is‘nt the line. He is brood- 
ing over it, with a dreamy fantom of Lady Mary 
floating before him. He is thinking which is 
the earliest possible day and hour that she will 
first see it. What a miniature piece of gentility 
it is! 

“Why did you give it me? Ido not like 
you enough to give you anything so good. 

“T have dined with T. Moore and breakfasted 
with Rogers, since I saw you, and have much to 
say about them when we meet, which I trust 
will be in a week or two. I have heen over- 
watched and over-poeted since Wordsworth has 
been in town. I was obliged for health sake to 
wish him gone; but now he is gone, I feel a 
great loss. I am going to Dalston to recruit. 

“Rogers spoke very kindly of you, as every 
body does, and none with so much reason as 
your Cc.L.” 

The next is addressed to the same correspon- 
dent in 1829. 

“Facundissime Pocta !—quanquam istiusmodi 
epitheta oratoribus potits quam poetis attinere 
facilé scio—tamen facundissime. 

* Commoratur nobis cum jamdiu, in agro En- 
feldiense, scilicet leguicius futurus, illustrissimus 
Martinus Burneius, otium agens, negotia nomi- 
nalia, et officinam clientum vacuam, paululum 
fugiens. Orat, implorat te—nempe Martinus— 
ut si (quod Dii faciant) forte fortuna, ahsente 
ipso, advenerit tardus Cliens, eum certiorem 
feceris per literas hue missas. Intelligis ne ? 
An me Anglicé et barbaricé ad te hominem per- 
doctum scribere oportet ? 

“C. Agnus. 

“ Si Status de franco tenemento datur avo, et 
in eodem facto si mediate vel immediate datur 
haredibus vel haeredibus corporis dicti avi, pos- 
trema hee verba sunt Limitationis, non Perqui- 
sitionis. 

* Dixi. 
* Carlagnulus.” 

The next (its date 1829) is also addressed to 
him. Lamb, who was occasionally fond of mys- 
tifving his friends, had the joke put upon him, 
without at first discovering it. The following is 





his reply. It is unnecessary to tell ‘ the learned, 
reader that the first part of the letter is a jest. 
The second part, with its comments on albums, 
is accessible to all. 

“ My dear . 

“T am ashamed to have not taken the drift of 
your pleasant letter, which I find to have been 
pure invention. But, jokes are not suspected in 
Beotian Enfield. We are plain people; and 
our talk is of corn and cattle, and Waltham 
markets. Besides, I was a little out of sorts 
when I received it. The fact is, lam involved in 
a case, which has fretted me to death; and I 
have no reliance, except on you, to extricate me. 
I am sure you will give me your best legal advice, 
having no professional friend besides, but Ro- 
binson and Talfourd, with neither of whom at 
present Iam on the best terms.” [This was 
mere jest.] “My brother’s widow left a will, 
made during the lifetime of my brother, in which 
I am named sole executor, by which she be- 
queaths forty acres of arable property, which it 
seems she held uncer Covert Baron, unknown to 
my brother, to the heirs of the body of Elizabeth 
Dowden, her married daughter by a first hus- 
band, in fee-simple, recoverable by fine,—in- 
vested property, mind ; for there is the difficulty 
—subject to leet and quit rent ; in short, worded 
in the most guarded terms, to shut out the pro- 
perty from Isaac Dowden the husband. Intel- 
ligence has just come of the death of this person 
in India, where he made a will, entailing this 
property (which seem’d entangled enough al- 
ready) to the heirs of his body, that should not 
be born of h‘s wife; for it seems, by the law in 
India, natural children can recover. They have 
put the cause into Exchequer process, here re- 
moved by Certiorari from the native Courts ; 
and the question is, whether I should, as execu- 
tor, try the cause here, or again re-remove it to 
the supreme Sessions at Bangalore? (which I 
understand I can, or plead a hearing before the 
Privy Council here). As it involves all the 
little property of Elizabeth Dowden, I am 
anxious to take the fittest steps, and what may 
be least expensive. Pray assist me; for the 
case is so embarrassed, that it deprives me of 
sleep and appetite. M. Burney thinks there is 
a case like it, in Chapt. 170, sect. 5, in Fearne’s 
Contingent Remainders. Pray read it over with 
him dispassionately, and let me have the result. 
The complexity lies in the questionable power 
of the husband to alienate. * “ * 

*] had another favour to beg, which is the 
beggarliest of beggings. A few lines of verse for 
a young friend’s Album (six will be enough). 
M. Burney will tell you who she is | want ‘em 
for; A girl of gold. Six lines—make *em eight 
—signed Barry C_—. They need not be very 
good, as I chiefly want ‘em as a foil to mine. 
But I shall be seriously obliged by any refuse 
scrap. We are in the last ages of the world, 
when St. Paul prophesied that women should be 
‘headstrong, lovers of their own wills, having 
Albums.’ I fled hither to escape the Albumean 
persecution, and had not been in my new house 
twenty-four hours, when the daughter of the 
next house came in with ‘a friend's’ Album to 
hez a contribution; the following day she inti- 
mated that she had one of her own. Two more 
have sprung up since. If I take the wings of 
the morning and fly unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth, there will Albums be. New Holland 
has Albums. But the age is to be complied 
with. M. B. will tell you the sort of girl I re- 
quest the ten lines for. Somewhat of a pensive 
cast,—what you admire. The lines may come 
before the Law question ; as that cannot be de- 
termined before Hilary Term, and I wish your 
deliberate judgment on that. The other may be 
flimsy and superficial.” 

The next is to a literary friend; and is chy- 
mical, complaining, and miscellaneous.—Date, 
1829, 
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“Dear —., 

“ Rumor tells us that Miss O—— is married. 

Tho is ———? Have I seen him at Monta- 
cute’s? I hear he is a great chymist. I am 
sometimes chymical myself. A thought strikes 
me with horror. Pray heaven he may not have 
done it for the sake of trying chymical experi- 
ments upon her. Young female subjects are so 
scarce, A’nt you glad about Burke’s case? 
We may set off the Scotch murders against the 
Scotch novels. Hare, the Great Unnancen. 

“M. B. is richly worth your knowing. He is 
on the top scale of my friendship ladder, on 
which an angel or two is still climbing, and some, 
alas! descending. 

“ Did you see asonnet of mine in Blackwood’s 
last 2? Curious construction. Elaborata facilitas. 
And now, I'll tell you—*Twas written for the 
* Gem, but the Editors declined it on the plea 
that it would shock all mothers !—I am born out 
of time. I have no conjecture what the present 
world calls delicacy. I thought Rosamond Gray 
was a pretty modest thing. Hessey assures me 
that the world would not bear it. I have lived 
to grow into an indecent character. When my 
sonnet was rejected, I exclaimed ‘Damn the 
age, I will write for ANTiquiTyY !” 

“ Erratum in Sonnet. Last line but something, 
for tender read tend. The Scotch do not know 
our law terms ; but I find some remains of honest 
plain old writing lurking there still. They were 
not so mealy-mouth’d to refuse my verses. May 
be ‘tis their oatmeal. 

“ Blackwood sent me 20/7. for the Drama. 
Somebody cheated me out of it next day; and 
my new pair of breeches, just sent home, crack- 
ing at first putting on, I exclaimed, in my wrath, 
* All tailors are cheats, and all men are tailors.’ 
Then I was better.” 

The next contains his thanks for the verses 
sent in compliance with his request contained in 


the fourth letter. The rhymes, it should be stated, 
comprehended a compliment, turning on the 
words * Isola Bella.” 

“ The comings in of an incipient conveyancer 
are not adequate to the receipt of three two- 


penny-post non-paids in a week. Therefore, 
after this I condemn my stub to long and deep 
silence; or shall awaken it to write to Lords. 
Lest those raptures, in this honey-moon of my 
correspondence, wliich you must feel for the 
gentle person of my Nuncio,—after passing 
thro’ certain natural grades, as Love, Love and 
water, Love with the chill off, then subsiding to 
that point which the Heroic Suitor of his wedded 
Dame, the noble-spirited Lord Randolph in the 
Play, declares to be the ambition of his passion, 
a reciprocation of “ complacent kindness” — 
suddenly plump down (scarce staying to bait at 
the mid point of indifference, so hungry it is for 
distaste,) to a loathing and blank aversion, to 
the rendering probable such counter expressions 
as this ‘ D that infernal two-penny Postman’ 
—whilst then you are not ruined, let me assure 
thee, O thou, above the Painter, and next only 
under Giraldus Cambrensis, the most immortal 
and worthy to be immortal Barry—thy most in- 
genious and golden cadences do take my fancy 
mightily. But, tell me, and tell me truly, gentle 
swain, is that “ Isola Bella” a true spot in Geo- 
graphical denomination ? or a floating Delos in 
thy brain? Lurks that fair island in verity in 
the bosom of Lake Maggiori, or some other with 
less poetic name, which thou hast Cornwallized 
for the occasion? And what if Maggiori be but 
a coinage of adaptation? Of this pray resolve 
me immediately ; for my Albumess will be cate- 
chized on this subject, and how can I prompt 
her? Lake Leman I know; and Lemon Lake 
(in a Punch Bowl) I have swum in, tho’ those 
lymphs be long since dry. But Moggiori may 
be in the Moon. Unsphinx this riddle for me, 
for my shelves have no Gazetteer.” 

In the following, the reader will observe not 
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only the striking and weighty sonnet which it con. 
tains, but also the writer’s kind feeling towards 
the convict’s poor wife. It is as fine and exem- 
plary a piece of delicacy as we can imagine. 

“ When Miss O was at Enfield, which 
she was in the summer time, and owed her health 
to its suns and genial influences, she visited (with 
young lady-like impertinence) a poor man’s cot- 
tage, that had a pretty baby, (O the yearnling!) 
and gave it fine caps and sweetmeats. On a day, 
broke into the parlour our two maids uproarious, 
*O Ma’am, who do you think Miss O. has been 
working a cap for?’ * A Child,’ answered Mary 
in-true Shandean female simplicity. ‘Its the 
man’s child as was taken up for Sheep-stealing.’ 
Miss O. was staggered, and would have cut the 
connexion; but by main force I made her go 
and take the leave of her protegee. I thought, 
if she went no more, the Abactor or Abactor’s 
wife (vide Ainsworth) would suppose she had 
heard something; and I have delicacy for a 
sheep-stealer. The overseers actually over- 
hauled a mutton pye—at the Baker's (his first, 
last, and only hope of mutton pye) which he 
never came to eat ; and thence inferr’d his guilt. 
Per occasionem cujus I framed the sonnet. Ob- 
serve its elaborate construction. I was four days 
about it. 





The Gypsy’s Malison. 
Suck, baby, suck ! Mother’s love grows by giving; 

Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting; 
Black Manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 

Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 
Kiss, baby, kiss! Mother’s lips shine by kisses, 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in 

blessings ; 
Black Manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 

Tend thee the kiss that poisons ’mid caressings. 
Hang, baby, hang! mother’s love loves such forces, 

Choke the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 
Black Manhood comes, when violent lawless courses 

Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging. 

So sang a wither’d Sibyl energetical, 
And bann’d the ungiving door with lips prophetical. 

“ Barry, study that Sonnet. It is curiously 
and perversely elaborate. "Tis a choking subject ; 
and therefore the reader is directed to the struc- 
ture of it. See you? And was this a fourteener 
to be rejected by a trumpery Annual ? Forsooth 
*twould shock all Mothers; and may all Mothers 
who would so be shocked, be hanged! As if 
mothers were such sort of logicians as to infer 
the future hanging of their child from the theo- 
retical hangibility (or capacity of being hanged, 
if the judge pleases) of every infant born with a 
neck on. Oh, B. C.! my whole heart is faint, 
and my whole head is sick (how is it?) at this 
d—d canting unmasculine age.” 

The next requires a little explanation. A 
gentleman, desirous of commemorating a noble 
action, proposed to erect a stone—a small pillar 
or tablet—at a particular place,—without wait- 
ing for the death of the person in whose ho- 
nour the memento was intended. The reader, 
whilst he does justice to the enthusiasm and kind 
feeling which sought to do credit to a cotempo- 
rary, and to perpetuate the recollection of a 
noble deed, will not fail to admire Lamb's deli- 
cate scruples on the subject. The letter (written 
to the wife of the gentleman referred to) is a 
model of fine feeling and fine humour. 

* Dear Madam, 

“T return your List with my name. I should 
be sorry that any respect should be going on 
towards ———, and I be left out of the conspiracy. 
Otherwise, I frankly own that to pillarize a 
man’s good feelings in his lifetime is not to my 
taste. Monuments to goodness even after death 
are equivocal. I turn away from Howard’s, I 
scarce know why. Goodness blows no trumpet, 
nor desires to have it blown. We should be modest 
for a modest man ;—as he is for himself. The 
vanities of Life—Art, Poetry, Skill military, are 
subjects for trophies; not the silent thoughts 
arising in a good man’s mind in lonely places. 
Was [_, should never be able to walk or 
ride near ——— again. Instead of bread we are 
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giving him a stone, Instead of the locality 
recalling the noblest moment of his existence, it 
is a place at which his friends (that is himself) 
blow to the world * What a good man is he.’ 
“T sate down upon a hillock at Forty Hil] 
yesternight—a fine contemplative evening,— 
with a thousand good speculations about man. 
kind. How I yearned with cheap benevolence! 
I shall go and inquire of the stone-cutter, that 
cuts the tombstones here, what a stone with a 
short inscription will cost ; just to say—* Here 
C. Lamb loved his brethren of mankind.’ Every. 
body will come there to love. As I can’t well 
put my own name, I shall put about a sub. 
scription. s. a. 
Mrs. coed 
Procter ......2 
G. Dyer.....-1 
Mr. Godwin ..0 
Mrs. Godwin. .0 
Mr. Irving.... 
BEY, cee oo oe 
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a watch chain. 
the proceeds of —_. 
— Ist edition.t 
8 6 
“T scribble in haste from here, where we shall 
be some time. Pray request Mr. to advance 
the guinea for me, which shall faithfully be forth. 
coming; and pardon me that I don’t see the 
2 in quite the light that he may. The 
sindness of his motives, and his power of appre. 
ciating the noble passage, I thoroughly agree in, 
With most kind regards to him, I conclude, 
“ Dear Madam, 
“ Yours truly, 
“From Mrs. Leeshman’s, “C. Lame.” 
“Chase, Enfield.” (c.) 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Munich. 

Turre are at this moment, in Germany, three 
or four political systems at variance and warring 
with each other ;—systems, some of which, though 
very distinct, you are apt to confound, in Eng- 
land, because you chance to find them allied toge- 
ther. Thus, to you, Austria and Prussia are pretty 
much the same—the greater or the less degree 
of despotism being the only distinction. There 
is, however, a difference in the very principle 
and spirit of these two governments—unot only 
different, but mutually hostile, and at this mo- 
ment, moreover, in conflict. The principle of 
Austria is that of a despotic government, which 
feels bound to provide for the physical deve- 
lopement of its subject population— of their 
health, wealth, and enjoyment. It will allow of 
nothing more. Intellect it seeks to annihilate, 
except so much as may animate the movements 
of an obedient machine. Prussia, on the con- 
trary, acts on the principle of providing both for 
the physical and intellectual developement of 
its population—not certainly to a full, but toa 
very great degree. It favours liberty of discus- 
sion and argument in religion, in morals, in phi- 
losophy of all kinds, politics alone excluded ;— 
I hardly need add that the exclusion is vain: 
for a free school of moral and historic criticism 
can never be a stranger to politics. 

Here, then, are Messieurs Metternich and 
Ancillon completely at issue. They are the 
two angels of darkness and of light, in Byron's 
splendid Parody, and they plead against one 
another. Metternich vows, that peace and order 
are impossible with such freedom of thought 
and range of education. The northern univer- 
sities breed unquiet spirits, who unfailingly apply 
the same boldness of criticism and discussion to 
politics, which they were taught to apply to 
theology—to moral and political philosophy. 
Cut off these exuberant parts of university edu- 
cation, and, with the Austrian, let philosophy 
be dumb—let the theologian inculcate dogmas, 
rather than discuss them—and let the classics, 
in castigated editions, suffice to satisfy the thirst 
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of youth for knowledge. At this demand, the 
Prussian feels that the brightest feather in his 
regal hat, the proudest distinction of the Protes- 
tant north, is sought to be torn from him ; and 
he stands up to assert, that the high develope- 
ment of the intellectual faculties by education, 
so far from endangering kingly government, 
strengthens it~since it teaches man its full value 
_since it allows scope and food to the appetite 
of restless talent, and raises up master-minds, 
easily rewarded, and won by the government to 
support it; and the support of ten such is worth 
all the dumb, oriental bowing down of an entire 
uninstructed population. Such are the argu- 
ments of M. Ancillon, who, fortunately, from 
prince’s preceptor, has become cabinet-minister. 
He is despotic as minister, but as pedagogue, he 
js liberal, and so far he is to be applauded. 
But let us mark, that the interest of mankind 
is not at all consulted in the quarrel ;—but the 
interest of monarchs—which system is most pro- 
pitious to their sway. Ancillon says, mine— 
Metternich says, his; and both are, after all, 
mistaken: since the leaden system of Austria 
will no more succeed in confining Hungary, Gal- 
licia, Bohemia, and Lombardy, to considerations 
of mere physical welfare, than Prussia can suc- 
ceed in rendering her subjects blind to the ad- 
vantages of freedom. She hopes, by opening 
Leibnitz and Spinosa, to keep Locke shut. The 
defect of each exclusive system—the greater 
and the less—may be intrusted to that great 
revolutionist, Time. 

Education is so important a subject in Ger- 
many, that, upon this field, all parties meet to 
combat. Thus, not only the Catholic and Pro- 
testant systems, represented by Austria and 
Prussia, come here to the encounter, but the li- 
beral party, the mouvement of Germany, inter- 
fere also, and in opposition to both, exclaim, 
that the Prussian system, however preferable, is, 
after all, but a blind—but the mask, not the 
reality of education—that it teaches to shine as 
pedants, not act asmen. Classical studies, they 
say, are comparatively idle—there is too much 
time spent upon them; and that all universi- 
ties, except free ones, are monopolies, that ought 
to be abolished—bulwarks of power, and schools 
of despotism and slavery. Of course it is but 
the ultra-liberals who hold such language ; but, 
though speaking with more or less violence, there 
is a great number of anti-universitarians in Ger- 
many, who demand, with the French mouvement, 
complete freedom for the profession and practice 
of instruction. 

The dispute between these three parties has 
been carried on throughout all Germany, in 
print, and oceans of ink and temper have been 
lost thereon. Where the battle has been prac- 
tically fought, however, is at Munich. And the 
books of Professor Thiersch, that learned pillar 
of the Munich University, giving an account of 
the state and the revolutions of public instruc. 
tion in Bavaria, and which I have just been 
reading, affords at once an opportunity and an 
werring source for discoursing on the subject of 
German education. It is a subject of moment 
and of interest, and one which the British Par- 
liament will, at no distant time, be called upon 
to take into serious consideration. For there, 
too, reform must penetrate, unless we would be 
contented with mere lopping and re-arranging 
the branches of the tree, without thinking of 
stirring the earth between the roots, and apply- 
ing that fresh nutrition which a worn-out system 
tequires. It is, too, all maiden ground ; and I 
prophesy that your new ministry will take ad- 
vantage of the obliviousness of others, from 
whom much in this way was expected, and will 
reap an early and abundant harvest of golden 
9pinions, by their attention to the subject. 

Munich, as you know, is the head-quarters of 
Catholicism in Germany ; for Vienna, though 
Catholic as need be, is, according to system, 
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dumb. The Jesuits, that formidable battalion 
of teachers, had a palace or a convent at Mu- 
nich, occupying nearly a quarter of the city; and 
they were morally as much in possession of the 
remainder, when the French arrived, outrooted 
them, and secularized, as the phrase is, their 
establishment and their property. The Jesuits, 
however, like eels, are found to outlive flaying, 
and even decapitation. The King, Maximil- 
lian Joseph, who ruled from 1799 to 1825, if he 
did not favour them, at least did not trouble 
himself to effect any change in the habits of 
school teachers, or university reading. His suc- 
cessor, however, the present monarch, was, when 
prince, a liberal of the most decided cast. He 
wrote verses, lived en bourgeois, and looked upon 
priests and aristocrats with the disdain of one 
who was allied to the Bonapartes, and who owed 
his crown to the French. Accordingly, when 
he succeeded to the throne, one of the first 
thoughts of Ludwig, or King Louis, was to re- 
form the national university. He employed one 
of the most enlightened and learned men in his 
dominions, Frederic Thiersch, to draw up a new 
system of public education. Thiersch, though a 
Bavarian, had studied and been Professor at 
Géttingen, and other northern universities, 
(where, though no admirer of the French, he al- 
lows, that King Jerome's government placed no 
restriction upon education.) and he was, of 
course, experienced in the advantages procured 
by the more liberal and Protestant system of in- 
struction followed in the north. Thiersch drew 
up his plan, which was submitted to the King 
and his council—approved, and ordered to be 
put in practice. Although it has drawn the 


attention of several eminent men in England, 
(Mr. Horner, when first appointed Warden of 
the London University, came to Munich, espe- 
cially to study its details,) still it is too little 
known in England. 

Ludwig, however, soon changed his mind on 


this subject: the Catholic counsellors repre- 
sented to him, not only the inconvenience of such 
freedom in instruction—of such developement 
given to the higher studies—they represented as 
highly dangerous, this profound and wide-spread 
knowledge of the classics; and they succeeded 
in persuading him, that it was far safer to adopt 
Bonaparte’s plan, of favouring science, rather 
than polite letters, or philosophy. The religious 
creed of the Christian furnishes quite enough of 
the latter, they said ; and, in short, they insisted 
upon Austrian maxims—to breed subjects, not 
philosophers. Consequently, the plan of Thiersch 
was soon abandoned, (it might, perhaps, have 
been modified with effect.) and the Jesuit party 
once more govern the university, and arrange 
its studies as they please. 

Instead, then, of wearying you with details 
abont a not very intelligible system, I would 
refer you to Thiersch’s works; it is to be wished, 
that they were better known in England, and 
that some periodical which could afford more 
space, and gravity of consideration, than the 
Atheneum, (although I admit that you have la- 
boured diligently and well,) would treat fully 
on the important subject of a system of national 
education, which should include all classes, from 
the lowest to the highest. 


AND ART. 

Ir has often amused us, to think what sub- 
stantial employment a patient and deliberate 
reader might find in the periodicals of the month. 
Here they lie before us, twenty in number; and 
taken collectively, as an emanation of the lite- 
rary spirit of the day, and displaying in their 
pages, talent and research of almost every pos- 
sible order and into almost every conceivable 
subject, they do no discredit to the wit and wis. 
dom of Great Britain, in this year of our Lord 
Eighteen hundred and thirty-five. Let us take, 





for instance, the Gardener’s Magazine, which is 
full of sound information, and intelligent writing 
—the Quarteriy Journal of Agriculture—and the 
Journal of the Geographical Society ; although full 
abstracts of the more interesting papers read at 
the meeting of the Society, have appeared in 
the Atheneum, still, there is so much valuable 
and interesting matter in the present number, 
that we shall take an early opportunity of giving 
a more particular notice of its contents. Of 
the lighter periodicals, Blackwood gives us a 
double number, with a fine vein of poetry 
running throughout most of its articles, (as, 
for instance, the paper on Shakspeare in Ger- 
many, Miss Bowles’ beautiful tale *The Early 
Called,’ and the lucubrations of ‘The Sketcher,’ 
whose wrilten pictures are delightful,) and a 
healthiness of tone in the Noctes, wherein North 
and the Shepherd discuss the literary character, 
sufficient to assure us, that Maga, though mature 
in years, is as vigorous in mind as ever. The 
New Monthly is bright and varied in its contents, 
after a different fashion—the paper upon Charles 
Lamb is written with truth as well as pathos, 
(there is a capital sketch of our lamented friend 
in Fraser, which we must not omit to notice 
with admiration). The Musical Student’s paper 
is sound in spirit, and we like it (of course) be- 
cause it coincides with our own opinions—in the 
main. * Love in the Library, too, with its graphic 
opening sketch of a snow storm in America, is, 
like all the other papers of its writer, lively and 
brilliant. Nor can we leave the New Monthly 
without paying a tribute to the amusing reminis- 
cences of the luckless Gilbert Gurney. The 
Court Magazine has a graceful portrait of Lady 
Radstock, and one of Sir Egerton Brydges’s ima- 
ginary dialogues between Goldsmith, and Parnell, 
and Cowper, with a sketch of the dramatists of 
the day, and other light papers—to say nothing 
of the “ fashions of the month,” still contributed 
by Mr. Parris. The Monthly Repository is not 
so clever as usual. The Gentleman's Magazine 
goes calmly on in its own pleasant and ancient 
fashion. We have looked at the other periodi- 
cals of the month, but have not looked into them. 
From France, we have the January numbers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes : in the one for the 
15th of the month, is an interesting fancy paper 
upon the music of Shakspeare’s dramas, and 
Mad. Dudevant—(we beg her pardon, George 
Sand) begins a series of * Lettres d’un Oncle,’ 
which promise well. 

The library of King’s College, London, has 
been recently enriched by a munificent present 
from Mr. Marsden, the author of the ‘ Malayan 
Dictionary’—nothing less than a valuable col- 
lection, to the extent of several thousands of 
volumes: 

Our contemporaries, we see, announce the 
approaching return of Mr. Power from America, 
with a work upon that country in his hand, and 
they also tell us to expect the arrival of Miss 
Adelaide Kemble, who is to make her appear- 
ance as a concert singer. It would give us sin- 
cere pleasure to find the English singer in a 
family so gifted as hers has proved itself. The 
Hon. Mrs. Norton has a novel in the press— 
and the laughter-provoking author of * Paul Pry,’ 
is also about to launch a venture from New 
Burlington Street—at least, so say the “ official” 
announcements, but we have reason to fear that 
they hold the word of promise to the ear, and 
will break it to the hope. 

Mr. Thom has added to his Exhibition of 
Sculpture, a full-length statue of Burns, which 
is undoubtedly his most arduous attempt, as 
hitherto, his works have possessed a manner of 
their own, and now he has betaken himself to a 
path where many mighty ones have been before 
him. In the main, he has been very successful: 
the poet is placed in an easy attitude, with a 
plaid loosely thrown over his shoulders—the 
likeness closely follows the portraits. The right 
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lez of the figure, however, has not been sufli- 
ciently studied. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan. 21.—Rey. Dr. Spry in the chair.—The 
secretary read a memoir by the Rev. G. 'Tom- 
linson, ‘On the Early Chronology of Egypt.’ 

Mr. Tomlinson’s memoir communicated the 
results of an attempt to elucidate the dynasties 
of the Pharaohs, by a comparison of the principal 
remains of Egyptian chronology. ‘The method 
he had pursued was, to compare the lists of kings 
preserved by Manetho, with the canon of Era- 
tosthenes, arranged in opposite columns ; those 
names which are obviously identical, being 
placed in direct opposition to each other, and 
forming fixed data; and the monumental lists 
in the tablets of Abydos and Kamac, being at 
the same time employed to assist in identifving 
the intervening names, and further verifying the 
conclusions. 

Much light was thus thrown upon this diffi- 
cult portion of chronology. The names of seve- 
ralsovereigns not hitherto determined, were iden- 
tified by the writer; as the sons of Manetho, 
of the Memphite dynasty, in the Sho-Re of the 
monuments—Mencheris, the builder of the third 
pyramid, in Men-Che-Re, &c. The great im- 
portance of the tablet of Abydos, in ascertaining 
the names of the kings, was shown by 
linson, he having been enabled by means of it 
to determine several of them, particulariy in the 
fourth and fifth dynasties. 

The points which appear to be established, 
by the present examination, are the foilowing :— 
1. That there were no move than five consecu- 
tive dynasties previous to the reign of Osirtesen 
the First. 2. That the Osirtesen family of kings, 
in the tablet of Abydos, are identical with the 
twelfth dynasty of Manctho. 3. That the tablet 
of Abydos, in its entire state, probably contained 
the whole succession of the Pharaohs, anterior 
to Ramses the Great, according to the priests 
of Abydos, 

The writer, however, admitted the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of arriving at certainty 
on these and similar points; in particular, he 
stated that to determine from the monuments 
of Egyptian antiquity, the precise period of the 
Exodus of the Israelites, will require more cer- 
tain data than we yet possess. 

Feb. 4._At the meeting of the Society this 
day, it was resolved, that for the future, the or- 
dinary meeting shall be held at 4 o’clock, on the 
second and third Thursdays in each month. It 
was likewise announced, that on every Thursday 
during the season, the apartments of the Society 
will be opened, and particular attendance and 
accommodation afforded, for the convenience of 
such members as may wish to make use of them 
for the purpose of literary intercourse, and for 
conferring together on matters relating to the 
objects aud interests of the Society. 


LINNAAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 3.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair.— 
B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Dr. Kidd, of Oxford, 
and Mr. R. Garner, whose paper* On the Nervous 
Structure of Molluscous Animals,’ was lately 
read, were elected Fellows of the Society. The 
Secretary read a paper by Mr. Bentham, of the 
Horticultural Society, ‘On the various Species 
of the genus Lofus, and the allied Genera.’ 
The chairman exhibited the flowers and leaves 
of Pracena terminalis, a plant from the islands 
of the Pacific, successfully cultivated at his own 
residence in Wiltshire. By the natives of the 
islands, the flowers are used to flavour a liquid 
like beer, and the fibres of the long leaves serve 
for thread. Professors Bartoloni, Fries, Harlan, 
Harrold, Lichtenstein and Reinwardt, with Ba. 





ron Delessert, were nominated to fill the vacan- 
cies in the list of Foreign Members. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Want of room compelled us to omit last 
week, the remaining portion of Mr. Drink- 
water’s interesting paper, on the Statistics of 
Venice. The second chapter, as then stated, 
treated on Population; and the following is a 
summary : 

Numper.—The population of the Venetian 
provinces in 1823, was, 1,894,437 persons thus 
distributed, 

In the eight chief Cities, viz. Venice, Padua, 

Rovigo, Verona, Vicenza, Treviso, Bei- 

luno, and Udine ‘ esece 
In the remaining 17 chief district Towns 

(including the City of Bassano, and appa- 

rently the Towns of Chioggia aud Adria, 

which last two are not district Towns,) 
Total in these Towns........ 
In the rest of the Country...........-006- 1,268,997 
Grand Total... 1,894,437 
So that about one-third of the whole population 
resides in towns and cities,and the remaining 
two-thirds is the rural population. The average 
number of inhabitants in every square mile is 
274: the most populous province being Padua, 
where the number is 447, and the least popu- 
lous, Belluno, where it is only 122. The popu- 
lation of 1823, consisted of 397,098 families, 
who dwelt in 362,854 houses, which gives an 
average of 477 persons to every hundred fami- 
lies, and 522 persons to every hundred houses. 

CrasstFication.—Every male person between 
the aves of 14 and 60, not afflicted with habitual 
disease, and living beyond the precincts of 
the walled cities, is liable toa poll tax. The 
inhabitants of the cities are taxed separately. 
The number entered as liable to the rural tax 
is 409,118, or more than one fifth of the whole 
population. 

There are 3222 nobles. or one in every 587 
inhabitants. There are 14.955 persons employed 
in public offices, or, one in every 120 persons, 
(of these 3581, or nearly one-fourth, give their 
services gratuitously) ; and there are 6506 Pen- 
sionaries, or one in every 291 persons. More 
than half of these belonged to suppressed monas- 
teries. 

The students at the public Schools and Uni- 
versities, make one twenty-seventh part of the 
whole population, being 70,149. If we include 
also their teachers and preceptors, the total is 
72.059, or one twenty-sixth part of the whole. 

The following is an analysis of the three learn- 
ed professions—viz : 
Advocates ...... 398, 
Notaries ........ 3665 
Physicians ...... 721 
Surgeons........ wns} 2014—Plysic, being 1 in 926. 
Apothecaries .... 718 
Secular Priests. . 8353 
Regulars........ 171 
Monks and Lay 

Brothers ...... 246 

Total of the three 
Professions... . 


242,456 


382,984 
~ 625,440 


765—Law, being 1 in 2476. 


8770 —Divinity, being 1 in 216, 


11,579 Persons, or 1 in 163. 

Signor Quadri estimates that upon an average, 
one twentieth part of the population is constantly 
in need of medical or surgical assistance: so 
that the foregoing number would supply one 
doctor to about 47 patients, which he considers 
a fair allowance. 

There are estimated to be 371,188 proprietors 
of lands or houses, or one in every five inhabi- 
tants ; but this calculation is acknowledged not 
to rest upon very accurate enumeration, which 
will, however, be supplied, when the general 
registration now in progress, shall be completed. 

The Merchants, Dealers, &c. are 51,651, or 
one in 36: the Artisans 97.991, or one in 19. 
There are 800,512 Agriculturists and Herdsmen ; 
being three-sevenths of the whole population. 
There are 7840 Mariners and Boatmen, or one 
in 241; and 8448 Fishermen, or one in 224 
persons, 





Poor.—70,961 persons are classed as miserg. 
bili, or Poor, being more than one twenty-seventh 
part of the whole population. This number con. 
sists of 38,940 relieved under the administration 
of Poor Laws ; 13,600 in hospitals and charita. 
ble institutions, leaving 18,421 (or one in 103,) 
totally unprovided for. 

Founpiincs.—Of the 13,600 provided foy 
in charitable establishments, 4894 are Found. 
lings, or one in every 321 inhabitants. As, how. 
ever, it is thought that Verona receives many 
from the southern Tyrol, this estimate requires 
some modification. 

Comparing the Foundlings exposed in 1823, 
with the births in the same year, the former were 
1718, and the latter 85,161; being nearly jn 
the proportion of one to 48. ‘ 

There were 2329 persons in the prisons and 
houses of correction, or one in 813 inhabitants; 
this number has fallen off by one-third part since 
1818, when it was 3699, or one in 515.—The 
smallest proportioned number of imprisoned 
convicts, is in the mountainous province of Bel. 
luno, and the greatest in Verona. In 1818, 
Verona stood within one of Belluno, which then, 
also, was the most free of prisoners. Vicenza 
was at that time the worst province in that re. 
spect, but now stands within two of the best; 
having thusnearly exchanged places with Verona: 
those two provinces adjoin each other topogra- 
phically. 

Increase or Popvutation.—The population 
on the Ist of January 1823, on which all the 
preceding proportions are founded, has been 
stated at 1,894,437. In the beginning of 1824, 
it had increased to 1,914,625; and from the ex- 
cess of births above deaths in the course of 1824, 
was estimated at 1,937,421 at the commence. 
ment of 1825. In 1780, it was 1,793,806, which 
had increased in 1812 to 1,913,986, a number 
very little below its amount in 1824. 

In five years between the Ist of January 
1814 and 1819, the population fell off, owing to 
the dreadful famine and pestilence of 1816 and 
1817; from 1,918,411, to 1,829,382, being a 
decrease of 89,029 persons, or one twenty-second 
part of the whole population. The average ex- 
cess of births above deaths in the five years, 
trom 1819 to 1824, was 17,048. 

In the rural districts it appears, that the sexes 
are nearly equal in number : there being even a 
slight excess of 823 males more than females, in 
the whole rural population of 1,268,997. This, 
however, is more than counterbalanced, by an 
excess of 22,272 females more than males in 
the town population of 625,440. In the whole 
population, town and country, the proportion of 
males to females is 300 to 307. 

By an average computation of five years, 
from 1819 to 1824, there appears to be nearly 
one birth in 23 inhabitants—one death in 29 
ditto—one marriage in 108 ditto.—This is pro- 
bably more nearly correct, than an average de- 
duced from a larger period, in consequence of 
the extraordinary mortality already mentioned of 
1816 to 1817. 

The register of deaths is made to include the 
number of still-borr ; the least annual number 
of marriages from 1812 to 1824, was in 1817, 
the year of the great famine ; when they were 
only one in 176; and the greatest number, two 
years later, in 1819, in which year they rose to 
nearly one in 93 persons. 

Signor Quadri states, as the result of his ex- 
amination of the various mortuary registers of 
the Venetian provinces, that one-eighth of all 
who are born there die on the very day of their 
birth ; that one-fifth die within the month ; one 
third within the year; and finally, that one half 
the population die before completing their tenth 
year. 

Entomotocicat Society.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing, Jan. 26.—J. G. Children, Esq., Sec. R. 8, 
in the ehair.— The minutes of the preceding 
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ral meeting having been read, at which the 
auditors of the accounts had been appointed, a 
report was read of the finances of the Society, 
which, from its gratifying nature was unani- 
mously adopted. The President, on leaving the 
chair, delivered an address, congratulating the 
Society on the rapid increase of Entomology, 
and upon the favourable report just received. 

The Secretary read a sketch of the recent 
progress of the science, both at home and 
abroad. Four members of the Society were 
elected into the council, in the stead of four 
removed, and the following gentlemen were 
elected as officers for the ensuing year—viz. 
the Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S. &c. President ; 
Mr. Yarrell, Treasurer; Mr. Pickering, Curator ; 
and Mr. Westwood, Secretary. Thanks were 
then given to the retiring officers. 

Feb. 2.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in 
the chair.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes exhibited a spe- 
cimen of the Land Crab of the Deccan; a species 
which he stated that he had observed 4,000 fect 
above thelevel of the sea. Inthe hot weatherthis 
animal is never to be seen, but during the period 
of the monsoons, they leave their burrows and 
creep about the roads in great numbers; they 
have never been observed to travel to the sea- 
coast; indeed, the vast Ghauts appear to form 
a complete barrier against such a march. A 
great variety of new, rare, and beautiful exotic 
Coleoptera were exhibited, including several 
curious species forwarded for examination from 
the Naval and Military Museum. The Secre- 
tary also exhibited several new British Decapod 
Crustacea. 

Mr. G. R. Gray read a monograph upon the 
rare anomalous Lepidopterous genus Casfnia, 
an extensive collection of which he exhibited 
from the collection of Mrs. Children. The Se- 
eretary read a memoir upon the habits of the 
Pomegranate Butterfly of the East Indies. A 
discussion upon the various subjects brought 
forward then took place ; and at the conclusion, 
notice was given that the council had resolved 
to extend the time for receiving the prize essays 
upon the Turnip Fly, until the anniversary meet- 
ing in January, 1836. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Geographical Society......Nine, r.m. 
cZoological Society (Scientific 
Beesimess) acccccccccccccccee 
| society of Arts (Evening Ii- 
LUSETALIONS ) we cccceescceeees E 
oyal Medical and Chirurgica 
Society ... 
Medico-Botanical Society..... 
Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.o. 
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FINE ARTS 

* Venice,’ by Samuel Prout, exactly suits our 
taste. Other artists have handled the subject 
often enough, and in a more poetic way ; but, 
then, to lay out poetry on Venice is a positive 
waste of the colours of heaven: the “Sea Cybele” 
has an epic look, and compared to other towns 
of the earth, is as Paradise Lost to the Parish 
Register. But she is not of earth; she is of the 
sea, and ought to have been built by Britain. 
The image which Rogers, in his fine poem of 
‘Italy,’ gives of Venice, has been happily embo- 
died by the artist. 


There is a glorious city in the sea; 

The sea is in the broad—the narrow streets 
Ebbing and flowing, and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No trace of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates, the path lies o’er the sea 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 

As to a floating city. 


As Venice is, so has Prout limned it ; he hes 
not scarfed it half in clouds, nor rendered it too 
dazzling to look upon with sunshine, nor hung a 





thunder-storm over its towers; he has touched 
it with the hand of elegance and reality, and 
made a fine—a splendid picture. Le Keux has 
felt the merit of the original, and reproduced it 
with delicacy and vigour. It is published by 
Moon. 

Of * The Hon. Mrs. Norton,’ painted hy Parris, 
and engraved by C. Bromley, we wish to speak 
kindly, for we respect genius wherever it appears. 
But then we love it most when it is united with 
simplicity. It has been the pleasure of the 
painter to imagine the poetess seated in a pic- 
turesque attitude, spreading her beauties of per- 
son and dress anxiously out; he has placed one 
hand on a lyre, the other on her gold chain, 
while, on her face, he has expressed an emotion 
much too melancholy and tragic for one prepared 
to receive titled company. <A lady armed at 
all points in this way, seldom, we fear, holds in- 
tercourse with the muse. We wish Parris would 
paint the poetess as we have seen her, the light 
and delight of the domestic circle: should he do 
this, let him think more of Imogen than of Juno. 

* The Knight Templar, is not one of the hap- 
piest of Bonington’s works; it is, however, well 
imagined ; the stern looks of the military monk 
are well contrasted with the soft and boyish 
forms of his two pages, one of whom holds his 
master’s helmet, and the other his hound in the 
leash, denoting that they are ready for war or 
the chase. It is published by Hodgson, Boys & 
Graves, and beautifully engraved by W. Rey- 
nolds, with whose exquisite prints in mezzotinto, 
from the paintings of Sir Joshua, few are or 
ought to be unacquainted. 

Of the * Studies after Nature,’ by Inskipp, the 
5th and 6th plates are before us. The artist is 
as free and forcible as ever. The Sth, is a head 
which has already stopped us more than once, 
smiling from the crowded windows of print- 
shops, and is altogether beautiful, as far as inno- 
cence, and sweetness, and freshness of expres- 
sion, can make it so. It answers to our idea of 
Brenda Troil, or Di Vernon, “ the heath-flower 
of Cheviot,” when too young to have known 
much sorrow, or to have come to the full glow 
of her high spirits. In the 6th, he has sketched 
a reaper, a fine bright-eyed girl as fragrant as 
new mown hay, with a fillet restraining her hair, 
a quantity of corn not unmingled with flowers 
under her arm, and a sickle over her left shoul- 
der. She is just such a girl as Burns says was 
his partner on the harvest field, from whose little 
white hands he picked out the nettle stings, and 
was made a lover and a poet for his pains. Mr. 
Wagstaff works in the true spirit of the painter, 
and is as vigorous, as careless, and as happy. 





MUSIC 

VOCAL SOCIETY. 

Tue success of the second Concert of this So- 
ciety, which took place on Monday evening, is 
rather to be ascribed to the excellence and va- 
riety of its music, selected from the works of good 
writers, than to any very great talent engaged in 
its performance, as the three principal lady- 
singers were again absent from the orchestra. 
The programme was very varied in its contents. 
Dr. Boyce’s anthem, *O give thanks unto the 
Lord,’ began the first act ; it was very well ex- 
ecuted, and a great treat: we have always 
thought that, after Purcell, Dr. Boyce takes pre- 
cedence of most of the old English composers. 
The glees were, Webbe’s * Hence, all ye vain de- 
lights,’ Smith's * Return, blest days,’ and Elliot’s 
*Come see what pleasures in our plains abound ;’ 
the last was better sung than the two former, 
and deserved its encore. Morley’s madrigal, * I 
follow, lo!’ and one by Pizzoni, were also re- 
peated; we should have been contented with 
one performance of the latter. For new music, 
we had a motet by M. Mendelsohn Bartholdy 





(for double choir): this was highly effective, 


especially in the second movement, and justifies 
amply the desire we have often expressed that 
this original and gifted composer would add to 
our stores of oratorio music. We cannot under- 
stand why the organ was not used in support of 
the voices. A chorus by Haydn, ‘ Father, we 
adore thee,’ from Mr. Gardiner’s adapted oratorio 
of * Judah,’ was the most effective choral perform- 
ance of the concert. The quartett and chorus 
from * Idomeneo,’ * Nettuno s’onori,’ does not 
bear being transplanted from the stage. Of the 
solo performances, we have but little to say. 
Mrs. G. Wood sang an air from Handel’s Teseo, 
* God my king ;’ this lady should study her songs 
under some sound musician. Spohr’s charming 
little duet, * Folg* dem Freunde,’ (from his Faust, ) 
hardly received justice from Miss Woodyatt and 
Mr. Parry, jun. ; the time was taken so slow as 
to make it languid, and the concluding passages 
are not meant to be drawn out ad libitum. Mr. 
Bennett sung an air from * Torvaldo e Dorliska,’ 
‘Fra un istante ;’ he is always happy in his can- 
tabile singing, which is sweet and polished—in 
the brilliant divisions of Rossini, which require 
force as well as volubility, he is less successful. 
Mozart's quintett for clarinet, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello, performed by Messrs. Willman, 
T. Cooke, Dando, Mountain, and Lindley, was 
an agreeable variety in the midst of so much 
vocal music, and received with much applause. 
A short energetic chorus from Purcell’s * Dido,* 
concluded the Concert. 


In our notice of the former Concert, it was 
stated, that “ Mrs. Bishop, Miss Clara Novello, 
Miss Masson, and Miss Lacy, sustained the prin- 
cipal soprani parts.” Such of our readers as 
were present at that Concert must have been 
startled at this assertion—as much as we were 
when, on Monday, we received a letter, signed 
Philo- Musicus, wherein the writer describes our 
notice as “a pretty good guess, so far as the 
music was concerned, but lamentably out in the 
names of the performers, as only one of these 
four—viz. Miss Lacy, was present.” Now, with 
every reason to believe in the honour and in- 
tegrity of the writer of our notice, we will con- 
fess, that no circumstance connected with this 
paper ever gave us so much momentary pain as 
that letter. It did not, indeed, call in question 
the integrity of our own character, for every sen- 
sible man must know, that the utmost an editor 
can do on such occasions is to delegate his power 
to competent persons; but should they abuse his 
contidence, he cannot be held morally censur- 
able. Still, though we reasoned the question in 
our favour, we could not get rid of a painful 
feeling of responsibility, and it did appear to us 
that the suspicions of our correspondent must 
be correct. Inquiry has convinced us of the 
contrary, and we trust the following explana- 
tion will be satisfactory. It is impossible to 
read that notice without observing that, through- 
out, the writer was, in a considerate and gentle 
manner, hinting his disappointment, and in his 
manuscript he remarked, as an additional subject 
of regret, that “the three principal soprani 
singers (of the Society), Mrs. Bishop, Miss No- 
vello, and Miss Masson, were absent,” and then 
went on to notice the new soprano, Miss Lacy. 
It happened, unfortunately, that the writer, as 
too many are apt to do, had scrawled down his 
opinions in a hand scarcely legible ; and, in the 
hope of making some amendments, and the whole 
clear to the printer, we took the editorial liberty 
of rewriting the article, and, in our haste, mis- 
taking his meaning, we were innocently the cause 
of this strange blundering. We confess that, if 
these facts were to rest on mere assertion, we 
should hardly hope for belief from those to whom 
we were not personally known; but we submit to 
our correspondent, whether, on consideration, it 
is within the utmost range of probability, that a 
writer, not actually present, could criticize the 
music—the orchestral performance —the first 
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appearance of a new singer—her voice—report 
on the state of the audience. &c., as is admitted, 
without blundering, and should then thrust in 
the names of the three best soprani singers of 
the Society for no possible purpose, but to be- 
tray himself; for, be it observed, ¢here was not one 
word of comment on them or their performance,— 
and further, the names of the performers, was 
the very point on which he could be correctly 
informed, without being present, by reference to 
cther criticisms, or the programme ; and it is not 
possible that a notice could have been manu- 
factured without reference to the one or the other. 
We most readily admit that the conclusions of 
Philo-Musicus were natural and justifiable, and 
this long, and perhaps laboured, explanation, is 
a proof that we think so. If it be not held con- 
clusive, then, for the honour of all parties, we 
offer, for his private satisfaction, proof positive 
and conclusive, which delicacy towards those 
whom our blunderings alone have compromised, 
makes it impossible for us to put forward on this 
occasion. 





THEATRICALS 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, WILD OATS; and KING ARTHUR. 
Monday, MACBETH; and KING ARTHUR, 
Tuesday, THE KING’S SEAL, THE KING'S WORD; and 
KING ARTHUR. 
Wednesday, THE RED MASK; and KING ARTHUR. 
SING ARTHUR every Evening. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, GUSTAVUS, (Capt, Aukarstrom, Mr. H. Phillips); 
and THE PANTOMIME, 
Monday, THE BRIGAND THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM; 
ant THE PANTOMIME, 
Tuesday, LA SONNAMBULA; and other Entertainments, 








COVENT GARDEN. 

We are authorized to contradict the report 
which appeared in a Sunday paper, that Mr. 
Denvil’s services had heen dispensed with from 
thishouse. Mr. Denvil is regularly engaged till 
the end of the season. 

ADELPHI. 

On Monday evening, a new piece was pro- 
duced here, which the bills, for the sake of bre- 
vity, call a “Chinese-Romantic-Operatic and 
Magical Ballet Burletta Spectacle.” Our readers 
will be out of breath with reading this descrip- 
tion, as our pen is out of ink with writing it. 
The name of the new production, we should 
state, is ‘Celestia; or, the World in the Moon.’ 
If we are to speak of it as a literary work, the 
less we say the better, but if we are to notice it 
as a fire-work, it is impossible to say too much. 
The dresses are very splendid—and the various 
effects produced by the tableaux, lighted and 
tinted by different coloured fires, were extremely 
pleasing to the eye, and gave universal satisfac- 
tion. At the end, Mr. Yates came on, and made 
a speech, beginning, * Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
It is with feelings of the greatest delight, that 
you allow me to announce this piece for repeti- 
tion every evening till further notice.” Now, 
although we presume that this was not exactly 
what he meant to say, yet, to judge from the ap- 
plause, it seemed to be quite true. 





MISCELLANEA 
Embalming.—On the 6th of March last, Pro- 
fessor Franchina, of Palermo, embalmed a body 


in the anatomical theatre at Palermo. On the 
14th of May, consequently more than two months 
afterwards, this new mummy was again exa- 
mined in the presence of several hundred per- 
sons. The features of the deceased had under- 
gone no alteration; the body was perfectly 
flexible ; the flesh had the natural hue of death; 
but not the slightest smell of putrefaction was 
perceptible. The viscera, which, according to 
this new method, need not be removed, were 
well preserved, especially the lungs, which were 
found, on examination, in the most perfect state. 





The means employed by the Professor are not 
stated—indeed, it appearsthat he makes a secret 
of them. Larrey, the surgeon in chief of the 
French army, employed for this purpose sub- 
limate of mercury, which has lately been applied 
by Kyan tothe prevention of the dry rot in 
timber. The body was laid in a solution of the 
sublimate, which was kept of equal strength, by 
small bags of the sublimate suspended in it. 
“T have myself seen,” says Dr. Niirnburger, 
the writer of the article from which this para- 
graph is translated, “a body treated in this 
manner, which was carried through the New 
Mark (of Brandenburg), after the battle of 
Eylau, and which was in perfect preservation ; 
but the bowels, as well as the eyes, had been 
taken out.” Franchina must therefore be ac- 
quainted with some other process. 


Unrolling a Mummy.—Two newspapers, the 
Belfast News Letter, and the Guardian, have 
been kindly forwarded to us, in both of which 
an account is given of the unrolling a mummy, 
brought to this country and presented to the 
Natural History Society of Belfast by Mr. Greg. 
So many mummies have of late been unrolled, 
and the results have been so uniform, that we 
shall, on this occasion, confine ourselves toa 
general notice of such facts and discoveries only 
as appear to have been peculiar. According to 
the interpretation given by the Rev. Dr. Hincks 
of the hieroglyphics on the coffin, the body was 
that of an unmarried female of the name of 
Kabooti, the daughter of a priest of Ammon, 
whose parents were dead at the time of her de- 
cease ; but there was no legible part of the 
inscription which gave any precise information 
respecting the era when she lived; which, how- 
ever, is presumed to have been about 2000 or 
2500 years ago. According to the Guardian, 
on unrolling the body sundry porcelain tubes, 
about three quarters of an inch in length, were 
found, through which some filaments of the cot- 
ton had been passed; these the News Letter 
seems to describe as part of the ornaments of 
the outer shawl in which the body was enve- 
loped. In the course of unfolding the numerous 
wrappers, various dead insects (and one living 
one! described as about the size of—query, was 
it not ?—a flea,) were found, and on approaching 
the mummy these became more numerous, and 
the chest and the parts connected with the ab- 
domen, says the Guardian, had been either com- 
pletely decomposed, or devoured by insects; and 
the space was occupied by large quantities of 
their larvz. The cloth, observes the News Let- 
ter, “ had evidently been perforated by them in 
many places, and an immense multitude of 
either dead larva, or not improbably, the exuvice 
of the beetles, were discovered within pledgets 
of cotton. One leg, the arms, the upper part of 
the breast, and the head, were now entirely ex- 
posed to view, and an examination of the body 
itself soon commenced. The hair was in excellent 
preservation, being very fine, about three inches 
and a half long, forming ringlets like those of 
children, and of a deep auburn shade, with not 
the slightest appearance of wool—the eyes were 
replaced by balls of cotton—the lips, cheeks, 
and sides of the head, had suffered much from 
the attacks of the insects, many of which were 
found deeply imbedded in the round holes which 
they had perforated in the flesh—the teeth were 
white, regular, and very pretty: and, with one 
single exception, not an unsound one could be 
seen—the appearance of the dentes sapientia 
proved the age of the body at death not to have 
been less than twenty, or more than thirty. The 
foot was particularly small, and beautifully 
shaped. ‘The body was five feet and one inch 
long.” —Afterwards some minor mummies were 
examined. “ T'wo of these,” says the Guardian, 
“turned out to be the remains of snakes, and in 
an earthen jar, supposed to contain the mummy 
of a sacred Ibis, the egg of one of these birds 





was found enveloped in numerous folds of cotton 
cloth, of a much softer nature and looser tex- 
ture than that in which the body of Kabooti was 
wrapped.”’ 

Animal and Vegetable Life.—In Africa, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of the Egyptian 
pyramids, the heat is so intense, and the sand 
appears so parched and burnt, that it seems 
impossible for either plant or animal to find 
sustenance, and yet Hasselquist found both here, 
viz.—the Condrilla juncea, a small species of 
lizard, and lion ants innumerable. Scheuch- 
zer and Pallas both observed plants and animals 
in sulphureous springs. Forskal, in Arabia, 
Barrow, at the Cape of Good Hope, and Hooker, 
in Iceland, found different species of Conferva and 
Ulva growing in boiling springs. The most re- 
markable account of vegetation at a very high 
temperature is mentioned in Staunton’s account 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy to China. They 
found, at the Island of Amsterdam, a spring, 
the mud of which, hotter than boiling water, 
gave birth to a species of Marchantia. The 
Turbo thermalis, a shell fish indigenous in the 
Adriatic, is found also in the thermal springs 
of Abano, at a temperature of 120°.—Dr, 
Graves’s Introductory Lecture. 

Potatoes.—The Journal de Ul’ Académie @’ Horti- 
culture mentions, that a new species of potato 
has recently been cultivated in the department 
of the Ardeche (France), which is remarkably 
prolific. One small root, which did not weigh 
half an ounce, produced no less than forty-eight 
pounds; and, in another instance, two bulbs, in 
two years, produced six cart-loads! 

An Excuse.—One of his neighbours once went 
to Nasser-ed-din, and solicited the loan of a 
rope. ‘The Khodjah went into his house, and 
after a delay of several minutes returned, and 
told the borrower that the rope was in use tying 
up flour. ‘‘ What do you mean 2” said the neigh- 
bour, “how can a rope be used to bind up 
flour?”” “ A rope may be applied to any use,” 
replied the Khodjah, “ when I do not wish to 
lend it.”—Turkish Jest Book. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 

A Course of Modern History, from the French of 
Professor Guizot. Vol. 1.—A Chronological Analysis of 
the Bible, witi an Introduction to each Book, &c. by 
the Rev. J. Jones.—An Introduction to Writing He- 
brew, by the Rev. J. Jones.—The Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English, with explanatory Notes. 
—The Geograpiny of Strabo, translated into English.— 
The Historical Antiquities of Greece; from the Ger- 
man of Wachsmuth, by G. Wood.—The History of 
Philosophy, from the German of Dr. H. Ritter.—Chro- 
nological ‘lables of Universal History, synchronisti- 
cally arranged.— An Essay on the Origin and Formation 
of the Romance Languages, by G. C. Lewis.—Testi- 
monies of the Fathers of the first four Centuries to the 
Doctrines of the Church of England, as expressed in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, by H. Cary.— Biblical Antiquities ; 
translated from the German of J. Jahn.—Nala and 
Damayanti; translated from the original Sanscrit into 
English Metre, with notes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
—The Pilgrims of Walsingham, by Miss Agnes Strick- 
land.—Mr, Valpy has ed for publication, on 
the Ist of April, a new and illustrated Edition of Pope’s 
Works; to be edited by Dr. Croly, with a new Life, 
notes, and critical observations on each poem; to be 
published in 6 monthly volumes. 





Just published.—The Two Friends; a novel, by 
the Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. 
—The Saxon’s Daughter; a tale of the Crusades, by 
Nicholas Michell, Esq. 12mo. 5s.—Ilustrations of the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, by J. Forbes 
Royle, Part XV. imp. 4to. 20s.—The Rev. H. Gaunt- 
lett’s Life and Sermons, 2 vols. Svo. 21s.—Marshall’s 
Extracts from Fenelon, 10th edit. fc. 6s.—Blunt’s Our 
Saviour, Part I. 3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Jones’s Book 
of the Heart, 12mo. 6s.—Mant’s British Months, 2 vols. 
small Svo. 9s.—I'wenty Sermons, by the late Rev. 
W. Howels, 12mo. 7s.—The Book of Trades; or, Circle 
of the Useful Arts, square, 6s.—Hawker’s Poor Man’s 
Evening Portion, 8th edit. 12mo, 5s.—The Life of 
Thomas Linacre, by J. N. Johnson, M.D. 8vo. 9s.— 
Gregory’s Elements of the Theory aud Practice of 
Medicine, 4th edit. 8vo. 15s.—Tate’s Richmond Rules 
for the Ovidian Distich, 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Christiapity com- 
pared with Unitarianism, by Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 
18mo. 2s, 
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KEPT AT THE APARTMENTS OF 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY, BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL. 





9 o'clock, A.M. | 3 o’clock, P.M. 





Attach 
Therm. 


Attach. 
Therm. 





Barom. Barom. 


Dew 
Point at 
9A. 

in de- 
grees of 

Fahr. 


External Thermometer. 
Rain, in | Direction) 
inc! 
Read off 
at9 A.M. 





M. 


Fahrenheit. | Self-registering. 


Lowest.| Highest.| 





9 A.M./3 P.M. 





REMARKS. 











51.8 
46.4 
44.7 
40.9 
38.2 
37.3 
35.0 
33.2 
36.7 
40.6 
44.6 
46.4 
46.3 
47.2 
48.7 
48.8 
43.2 
39.2 
40.7 
37.3 
34.7 
36.6 
38.6 
41.7 
43.6 
45.6 
46.2 
45.3 
45.0 


30.398 
30.819 
30.725 
30.570 
30.556 
30.475 
30.212 
30.063 
29.703 
29.841 
29.853 
29.918 
29.594 
29.473 
29.693 
29.197 
29.685 
29.604 
29.172 
30.091 
30.253 
30.220 
30.301 
30.154 
30.214 
30.332 
30.406 
30.279 
30.128 
46.3 | 30.035 
44.0 | 30.047 


30.075 | 42.4 | 30.065 


51.9 
47.3 
45.4 
41.3 
40.4 
37.9 
34.3 
34.6 
38.6 
42.2 
46.2 
47.8 
46.7 
48.8 
49.8 
49.6 
44.6 
40.3 
41.6 
38.0 
35.7 
38.4 
39.9 
43.8 
45.4 
47.4 
47.3 
46.2 
46.9 
48.3 
45.5 


| 43.6 


30.107 
30.794 
30.782 
30.622 
30.564 
30.552 
30.307 
30.128 
29.875 
29.825 
29.800 
29.930 
29.707 
29.479 
29.656 
29.091 
29.598 
29.808 
29.101 
30.083 
30.328 
30.134 
30.344 
30.115 
30.200 
30.332 
30.425 
30.362 
30.188 
30.087 
30.000 

















MEANS... 





48 
35 


41 
37 
37 
38 
41 
36 

35.6 | 39.5 | 42.4 | 35.3 


47.9} 46.0 
40.2 | 42.4 
38.9 | 40.6 
32.9 | 35.2 
34.3 | 40.3 
31.6 | 34.7 
27.9 | 29.9 
30.0 | 33.7 
37.2 | 44.0 
38.9 | 43.8 
46.8 50.3 
47.8 | 49.0 
40.2 | 45.4 
45.7 | 49.4 
46.6 | 48.3 
47.2) 44.2 
35.2 | 40.3 
31.5 | 36.6 
39.9! 38.8 
32.0 | 33.5 
27.4| 31.9 
37.2) 39.2 
38.8 | 41.4 
45.4 | 47.6 
45.3 | 49.9 
47.7 | 48.7 
44.5 | 46.6 
40.9 | 47.0 
42.0 | 48.2 
44.2 | 46.4 


46.3 | 48.6 
38.9 | 41.8 
36.8 | 40.5 
30.2 | 34.5 
30.6 | 39.4 
29.0 | 33.3 
25.8 | 28.5 
25.0 | 35.8 
28.4 | 47.5 
35.8 | 46.9 
37.2 | 49.6 
45.7 | 49.7 
39.8 | 45.3 
39.9 | 48.8 
44.2 | 47.8 
44.2 | 49.6 
31.9 | 39.3 
27.8 | 42.2 
29.5 | 42.3 
30.5 | 32.4 
24.9 | 35.7 
25.3 | 38.6 
33.8 | 44.2 
37.2 | 47.6 
37.2 | 49.7 
42.8 | 49.7 
40.6 | 45.9 
38.6 | 41.7 
39.8 | 47.7 
40.8 | 47.6 


Ss 
N 
NE 
NE 
E 
E 
E 
ENE 
Ss 
SSW 
S var. 
SW 
ESE 
SE 
SW 
SW var. 
SW 
ESE 
SW var. 
NE var. 
SW 
NE 
SW 
sw. 
S 
SW 
SW 
SW 
S var. 
S var. 


























38.6 | 42.0 | 35.0 | 43.6 Ss 


A.M. Light fog'and rain. P.M. Lightly cloudy—light brisk wind. 
Light fog and wind.—A.M. Overcast—light haze. P.M. Fine 
and clear. 
Fine light baze and wind. P.M, Fine light clouds and wind. 
Fine and cloudiess—light wind. Evening, light fog. 


{How ype fog.—P.M. Light clouds and wind. Even- 
ing, fine and clear. 


Thick fog.—P.M. Light haze. 

Thick fog.—P.M. Light rain. Evening, frosty. 

Sharp frost—light fog and wiud. 

Lightly cloudy—thaw,—A.M. Overcast. P.M, Light rain. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds with light brisk wind, P.M. Overcast 


—drizzling rain. 
A.M. Lightly overcast—light unsteady wind. P.M. Light rain. 
a ition.—A.M. Fine lightclouds. P.M, Lightly 
cloudy—light wind, 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Lightly overcast. 
Overcast—deposition.—P.M. Overcast—very light rain. 
A.M. Lightly cloudy, P.M. Fine light clouds and wind.— 
High wind throughout the night, 
Overcast—very light rain.—A.M. Fine light clouds. P.M. Fine 
and cloudiess—light haze. 
Fine—light clouds and wind, Evening, sharp frost. 
Hoar frost—light haze.—P.M. Lightly overcast. Evening, 
light snow and rain, 
i“ itly cloudy.—A.M. Overcasi—light unsteady wind. P.M, 
Cloudy—deposition. 
Fine & frosty—light brisk wind. Even. fine & clear—sharp frost. 
A.M. Fine and frosty—light fog, P.M. Light fog. Evening, 


snow—sharp frost. 
Overcast—light wind. 
Light fog.—Evening, overcast—light rain. 


Overcast—deposition.—A.M. Fine light clouds and wind. 
{ P.M, Overcast—very light rain, 


Overcasi—deposition—light wind. 
Fine—light clouds, 
Overcast—light fog. P.M. Light clouds and wind, 
Overcast—deposition. 
Fine—lightly cloudy—light haze.—A,M. Fine and cloudless— 


light haze. P.M. Fine light clouds. 
“= Light fog and wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless—light 


Overcast—light fog aud wind, 





43.1 | Mean of 


Sum. 
.182 


larity and reduced to 32° Fahr. ..... 


9 A.M. 3 P. 
30.048 30. 


Barometer, corrected for Capil- 


eee 





haze. Evening, cloudy. 


.M. 
34 





*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridg 
External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge a 





e=83 feet 2} in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea95 feet.— 
ve the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE, of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, will 
OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 9th inst., and continue open 
daily, from Ten in the Morning mae Five in the Evening. 
dmission 1s.; Catalogues ts. 
WILLIAM B&RNARD, Keeper. 
LECTURES ON SOUND. 
ROFESSOR WHEATSTONE will COM- 
, MENCE a COURSE of POPULAR LECTURES on 
SOUND, on TUESDAY, the 17th Inst. at Eight in the Evening 
Precisely, The Course will consist of Eight Lectures, which 
will be delivered on eight successive wer 
W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 








King’s College, London, 
Feb, 4, 1835. 


Sale by Auction. 


SPLENDID BOOKS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, No, 22, 
Fleet-street, on Monday, February 9th, and following Days, at 
half-past 12 o’clock, 
NCLUDING Pinkerton’s Voyages and Tra- 
vels, 17 vols.—Carey’s Bengalee Dictionary, 3 vols.—Scoit’s 
Novels and Poems, 60 vols. new editions—Byrou’s Works, 17 


In 2 vols. vo. with a New Map of India, and Portrait of the 
A 


“ uthor, price 24s. F : 

ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA: 
in Thibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, in the Years 1818—1831, 
“We regard these volumes as exhibiting the most amusing, 
the most impartial, and perhaps the most accurate, account of 
the state of society in India that has proceeded from the pen of 
any Evropean.”—Foreigu Quarterly Review. 

“ These letters are fuil of amusement.” —Times. 
* Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), Public Library, 26, 





vols. new edition—Reers’s CycLopapia, 85 Parts, complet 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 vols.—Camden's Britannia, by 
Gough, 3 vols.—Lysons’ Roman Antiquities at Woodchester ; 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
#.* Money advanced on Property intended for immediate Sale ; 
and Valuations of every description made for payment of the 
Legacy Duty, &c 





MRS. CHILD'S NEW WORK. 
ly bound in silk, with gilt edges, and embellished with 


Hand 





ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 
he Library of this Institution already contains about 2000 
Volumes, and is daily increasing. 
ture is delivered every Tuesday Evening at 8 o’clock. 
A Conversazione is held every alternate Monday Eveuing at half- 
past 8 o'clock, when Original Papers are read. 

Ladies have the use of the Library of circulation, at a sub- 
«ription of One Guinea and a Haif per Annum. Admission to 
the Lectures to Ladies and Gentlemen, who are not Members, at 
One Guinea and a Half for the Spring and Autumn Courses ; or 
One Guinea for either Course separately. 

‘WHE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
. &c., Author of the ‘ History of the Church’ in Dr. Lard- 
her's Cyclopaedia, &c. &c. receives PRIVATE PUPILS, Terms, 
100 Guineas per Annum, 
lon, 16, Euston-square. 
ISTORICAL ACADEMY, 17, Grafion- 
street, Bond-street, in which the Student is instructed 
in every departmeut of Drawing and Painting relating to the 
Homan Figure; at the same time affording to the Artist and 
Awateur the greatest facility for the Study and Practice of Ana- 
tomy, the Autique and the Living Model (occasionally in cos- 
pay Under the direction of Mr. Parris, Historical Painter to 
ajesty. 

For terms and particulars apply at Messrs. Roberson and Mil- 
ler’s, 5i, Long Acre; Messrs. Ackermann’s, 96, Strand ; Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill; and Messrs. Winsor aud 
Newton’s, 38, Rathbone-place. 


humorous Engravings, price 9s. 
H E oS 2 #8 §' & 


By the same Author, just published, in 12mo. 5s. bds, 
An Appeal in Favour of that Class of Ameri- 
cans called Africans, 
Richard James Kennett, No. 59; Great Queen-street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields ; who has also received a few Copies of the following 


NEW AMERICAN WORKS. 

Three Years inthe Pacific. 8vo. 15s. 

Peter Parley’s Short Stories for Long Nights. 
Sq. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Visit to Texas. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Merchant’s Assistant; or, Mercantile In- 
structor. 8vo. 158. 

Geography for Children. Sq. 12mo. Cuts. 1s. 6d. 

History of King’s Chapel, Boston, the first 
Episcopal Church in New England. i2mo. 5s, 6d. : 

Scientific Tracts and Family Lyceum. Vol. I. 
New Series. i2mo. 7s. 

District School. By Taylor. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Bernardo del Carpio; a Novel of the Eighth 
Century. 12mo, 4s, 6d. . 

Calavar; or, the Knight of the Conquest. 
2 vols, 12mo0. 12s. CATALOGUES gratis, 





> > > 
HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE and MIS. 
SIONARY ANNUAL. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM 
ELLIS. Embellished with 13 Plates engraved on Steel in the 
best manner, elegant! ond in morocco. Price 12s, 

‘.B. This Annual is allogether different from the Volume 
entitled * The Missi unual,’ published two years ago, and 
the Embellishments of which were engraved on wood. 

** We are disposed to regard * The Christian Keepsake’ as the 
best specimen of the Aunuals we have seen for 1835."—The 
Record, se 7 

Second Edition of the Life of S. Drew, M.A. 
By his Son. Enlarged and improved. 1 voi, vo. With a Por- 
trait. 12s. cloth, : 

“* This volume ought to be in the library of every one in- 
terested in the religious history of the age.”—British Mag. 


3 
The Bride’s Book; a Code of Morals and 
Conduct: selected fram Works of Eminent Writers, for the Use 
of Young Married Women. By Mrs. H. C. Caddick. 32mo, 
bound in silk. Price 2s. 6d. 


4. 

Vol. I. of Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea; from Original Sketches, by Commander 
Robert Eliiot, R.N. With Descriptions by Emma Roberts, 
Hardsomely bound, 21s. 


5. 

Part 13 of Fisher’s Views in India, China, 
and on the Shores of the Red Sea; drawn by Stanfield, Prout, 
Purser, &c., from Sketches by Commander Robert Elliot, R.N. 
Price 2s,, containing 4 Engravings. 


Part 18 of Westmorland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Northamberland Illustrated ; containing Chip Chase 
Castile, and Battle Stone, Northumberland; Helvellyn, and 
Giant’s Grave, in Penrith Churchyard, and Borrowdale, and 
Carlisie Castle, Cumberland; the Gaililee, Durham Cathedral, 
and the Grotto, Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 

London; Fisher, Sou, and Co, 
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PENSION DES JEUNES DEMOISELLES, 
RUE DE MONTREUIL, No. 37, & PARIS. 

HIS magnificent Establishment, founded 
several Years since by Madame Lelarge, pupil of the 
celebrated Madame Campan, is situated in one of the most whole- 
some and agreeable quarters of the Capital. The house is large 
and commodious, aud the rooms airy, being surrounded by a 
vast garden, entirely consecrated to the promeiwades of the Young 
Ladies. The utmost care is taken with regard to the service and 
cleanliness of the rooms, and nothing is omitted to render the 

establishment worthy the attention of English families. ‘ 

The Pian of Education embraces every branch of Lustruction 
necessary. Professors of the highest respectability and talent 
that the French capital can produce in the several departments 
of Literature and the Arts, comprising native Masters, are en- 
gaved by the Establishment. 

For further particulars apply to Messrs. Dulau and Co. 37, 
Soho-squere, London. 

INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

FONTENAY AUX ROSES, 2 Leagues from Paris. 
HIS INSTITUTION, founded in 1825, 
and one of the most considerable in Europe, is situated in 
& proverbially delightful and salubrious part of the Environs of 
Paris, possessing a Park and Pieasure Grounds to the extent of 
Fighteen Acres, and provided with every requisite for the Com- 
fort and enjoyment of Young Gentiemen. 
THE PLAN OF EDUCATION 
Embraces every branch of Instruction necessary to form the 
Scholar, the Gentleman, and the man of Business. Professors of 
the highest respectability and talent that the Freach capital can 
produce in the several Departments of Science, of Literature, 
and the Arts, comprising Native Masters in the different Euro- 
pean Langaages and Literature, are attached to the Establishment, 

The Greek aud Latin Languages are taught by Professors of 
the highest reputation. 

The course of Mathematics goes far beyond what is required 
for the Examination previous to admission into the Ecéle Royale 
Polytechuique, for which the Institution of Fontenay aux Roses 
has prepared a large number of pupils with singular success. 

There is a Riding-master and a sufficient number of horses for 
the exclusive use of the Pupils attached to the School. 

rospectus, containing further details, may be had of Mr. 
Couruand, Director, at the Establishment, or at his Office, Rue 
Choiseu!, No. 4, Paris. 











PERSONS VISITING PARIS. 


A T the highly-respectable HOTEL and 

BOARDING HOUSE, the PENSION DES ETRANGERS, 
35, Kue Louis le Grand, kept by M. DELAVEILEUSE, foreigners 
will find commodious Apartments, with or without board, in the 
finest quarter of Paris—the centre of all that is most interesting 
to Visitors. There isa party every evening. Atable d’héte at 6 
o'clock, 4fr. Strangers admitted on giviug reference or present- 
ing their cards. 





ST. GERMAIN EN LAYE. 
T the HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, kept 
by M. HOUET, comfortable BOARD and LODGING, ail 
expenses included, at 130 francs a Mouth: @ proportionate ar- 
rangement for Children according io age, and for Servants, 
rge and small Apartments throughout the year on reasonable 
terms. 


CHATEAU DE L’ABBAYE DE POISSY. 
AUX VOYAGEURS EN FRANCE, 
— r 
NE ou plusieurs familles, ou quelques per- 
sonnes seules qui voudraient passer quelque tems dans 
une belie et paisible residence située a six lieues de Paris, peu- 
vent s’adresser en toute confiance au propriétaire du Chateau 
de Vancienne Abbaye de Poissy. 
ls y trouveront, selon les couvenances de chacun d’eux, dans 
Ja retraite ou dans Vintimité d'une société polie, toutes les con- 
ditions d'une vie coufortabie. 4 

Des appartemeus commodes, spacieux et séparés entiérement 
Vun de lautre, une table convevablement servie, la jouissance 
d'une bibliothéque bien composee, celle d’un piano et d’vne 
billard, ta lecture des journaux quotidicus, et Pavantage de pou- 
voir se perfectionner dans la conversation frangaise, en vivant 
au sein d'une famille parisienne; voila pour |'intérieur de I’ha- 
bitation, et ce qui la recommande a Ja préference des families. 

Quant aux agremens exterieurs, i! suffira d’énoncer que ce 
chateau, assis entre la Seine et la forét de Saint-Germain, com- 
mande un parc de 30 arpeus, et que, dans son ensemble pit- 
toresque, il comprend, outre un verger trés-feriile et des 
espaliers garnis d’exceliens raisins, un petit bois, une promenade 
en berceau planiée d’arbres magnifiques, et les eaux courantes 
d’une petite riviéve of l'on peut voguer en nacelle et pécher, 

Tous ces élémens de plaisirs variés et salutaires serout a la 
disposition des habitans du chateau. 

Les conditions pécuniaires sont trés-raisonnables, 

Cette belle habitation est entiérement & Pabri du mouvement 
commercial particulier & la ville de Poissy. Elle se trouve hors 
de la vile, et daus l'enceinte méme de l’abbaye, 

N.B. Ul y a ecuries et remises, Plusieurs voitures partent 
chaque jour de Poissy pour Paris, et y reviennent. 

Pour plus amples renseignemens, s’adresser a Paris 4 M. Maas, 
Rue Mentmartre, No. 6, qui fera voir une esquisse lithographiee 
repiesentam la fagade principale du chateau; ou au pro- 
prictaire, M. A. Mignot, & Pois+y, prés Saint-Germain. 











In 1 vol, price 9s. 6d. 

HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JACK 
KETCH. With Fourteen Iliustrations, from Desigus by 
Meadows. 
“‘Wherever its contents are duly appreciated, it will be 

reckoned a literary gem of no sma'i value.””—Luening Chron, 
Edward Charton (late Bull and Churton), Public Library, 26, 
Holles-street. 


PRITISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26, Holies-street, Cavendish- 


square. 

E. CHURTON begs to inform his Subscribers, the Partnership 
lately -ubsisting between himself and Mr. Bull having been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, he continues to conduct the business on 
his own account. E. C. particulirly requests that, on returning 
books trom the country, Subscribers will give instructions to their 
servants to direct to him at the Library, 26, Holles-sireet. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
sess 5 guineas. 





The Year...cccccese 
The Half Year. . 
The Quarter sescee.cseeeees £116 0 
The Eighth Addenda to the Catalogue, containing the New 
Publications for 1234, and the Additions inGERMAN, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, and SPANISH Literature, is now ready, and may be 
had gratis on application, 





SIR WM. GELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. vo. 


OME and it VICINITY. 
By Sir WM. GELL, 
Author of ‘ The Itinerary of Greece,’ ‘ Topography of Troy,’ 
Pompeii,’ &c. 
With a new and beautiful Map made expressly for this Work by 
the Author. 
** These elegant volumes are indispensable to the complete 
scholar and the classical traveller.”—Spectator. 


Il. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TRIAL FOR DEER-STEALING. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
*€ This is a book of remarkable genius—an honour to the age. 
It is the production of Walter Savage Landor.”—Ezaminer, 


Ill. 
CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women.’ 
2ndeedit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1835. 
4th edition. 
Corrected throughout from the personal Communications of the 
Nobility. 


“* A work which corrects ail errors of former works.”’—Times. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW 


NOVEL. 
HE TWO FRIENDS. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


Il. 
THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP. 
By the O'HARA FAMILY. 
* A tale in our author’s very best style.”—Morning Chronicle. 


Ill. 
THE MARDENS AND THE DAVENTRYS. 
By Miss PARDOE, 
Author of ‘ Traits of Portugal.’ (Just ready.) 


IV. 
JACOB FAITH FUL 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 
‘Captain Marryat is an accurate and vivid delineator of 
character.” —Courier. 
ve 
ANN GRE Y. 
A Novel. Edited by the Author of ‘ Granby.’ 
“* This story reminds us strongly of Miss Austen’s admirable 
novels.”"—New Monthly. 


vi. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 
2nd Edition, 
** Two tales evincing genius of a very high order.”—Morning 
ost. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 
i. AVERLEY NOVELS, 


COMPLETE in 48 Vols, New Edition; Plates, 
With Sir Walter Scott’s Introductions and Notes, 5s, each Vol. 

2. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, complete in 12 
Vols. New Edition; Turner's Designs, with the Author’s Intro- 
duction, and copious Notes. 5s, each Volume. 

3. Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, now in 
course of publication, with Turner’s Designs, and numerous 
Portraits. 10 vols, have already appeared, to be continued regu- 
early on the first day of each month, tillcompieted. The Volume 
just published forms the Third of the LIFE of NAPOLEON, 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. Loudon, 
Of whom may be had, 

Tales of a Grandfather, First, Second, Third, 

and Fourth Series, half-bound. 


Captain Basil Hall's Fragments. Third 
Series. New Edition. 
The Cook’s Oracle ; a New Edition. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Third Edition, with Paratlel References, and other Improve- 
ments. 3 vols. 8vo. 21, 5s. boards, 

REEK TESTAMENT, 

with ENGLISH NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Ex- 
planatory, from the most eminent Critics anu Interpreters: with 
parallel passages from the Classics, and with references to Viger 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, To which is prefixed a short 
Treatise on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, according to 
Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, Ac. briefly aud com- 
pendiously explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New 
Testament. The Various Readings are recorded under the text. 
Greek and Engli-h Indexes are added, 

By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the 
Aposties, and a Mapof Judea, and a Pian of the City and Temple 
of Jerusalem. 

a work is intended for Students in Divinity as well as the 
brury. 

ad This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus; espe- 
cially for students who wish for only ONE edition.”—Horne’s 
Introduction to the Bible, 

“* Vaipy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. 
Burton’s or Dr. Bloomficid’s.”—Christian Guardian. 

Also, Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 1d, Is. 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha. 
Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, 8yo. hot- 
pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES as well as the Library, 

“*This eleganily executed volume is very correctly printed, 
and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference 
to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the Va- 
tican text) its price is so reasonabie as to place it within the 
reach of almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction, 

‘This has been printed for Students attending College Chapels 
and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most use- 
ful expedieuts for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after the 
Student has quitted his scholastic duties. 

#,* The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uni- 
form volumes. 

Printed by A. J, Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers, 








Just complete, in 1 yt 8v0. on $ Portraits, price 145, 
MEMorrs of CELEBRATED WOMEN 


Contents. 
Baroness de Staél 
Charlotte Corday 
Josephine Bonaparte 
Mary of England 
— em 
Christina, Queen of Swe 
Lady Wortley Montagu = 


Ramolini Bonaparte 
Marie Antoinette 
Anna Zingha 
Lady Jane Gre 
Dona Catalina de Erauso 
Beatrice Cenci 
Catherine of Russia 
Raward Churton (late Bull and Ch 
dward Churton (late Bull a urton), Public Li 
Holles-street. » © Library, 26, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, price 24s. = 
IFE of PRINCE TALLEYRANpD, 
“* This is an evenhanded, fair, aud impartial bistory, Bu; 
ith ding many disagreeable truths are related in these 
volumes, the author pays ample homage to the transcendent 
abilities of the Prince, and gives copious extracts from his 
speeches and addresses during the revolutionary era, which, in 
troth, are perfect in their way.””—Satirist, F 
Edward Churion (late Bull aud Churton), Public Library, 96 
Holles-street. . 


Just published, 18mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ORAL TRAINING, Infant and Juvenile, 
as applicable to the Condition of the Population of large 
Towns. By DAVID STOW, 
A Director of the Model Schools, Glasgow. 2nd edit, 
Iso, price is. sewed, x 
Scotland a Half-educated Nation, both in the 
Quantity and Quality of her Educational Institutions. By the 
Editor of‘ The Scottish Guardian.’ . l. Published under the 
Superintendence of the Glasgow Educational Association, 
ust published, 
HE GERMAN TRESOR;; or, the Art of 
Translating English into German at Sight, on the Plan of 
F. de Porquet’s System of Teaching Languages. With copious 
Notes, anda Lexicon, Price 4s. 6d. ; 
Iso, a Key to the above Work; being a 
literal Translation of this useful colloquial Treatise. Price 4s. 
As only a few copies will be printed, it is recommended an 
early application should be made, to prevent disappoiutment, 
_ May te had of Simpkin & Marshall ; Darton & Harvey; Xe. 








ILLUSTRATED BY 128 VIGNETTES, FROM 
DESIGNS BY STOTHARD AND TURNER. 
On the Ist of March will ve published, price 4s. Part 1. of the 
j AL VORK 


of SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the‘ Pleasures of Memory ,’* Human Life,’ ¢ Italy,” &c, 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
E. Moxon, Dover-street; and T. Cadell, Strand. 


n the 10th of February will be published, price 55. 


o 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 


TEACHER. 
By RENE ALIVA, 
Author of ‘ The Anti-Spelling Book.’ 
Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), 26, Holles-street. 


KETCHES from REAL LIFE. No. IIL. 
THE GREEN ROOM, 
Was published, together with other interesting Papers, in the 
Number for FEBRUARY of ci 
THE COURT MAGAZINE 

The Engravings given in this Namber consist of a Portrait 
of the RIGHT HON, LADY RADSTOCK, 

Engraved by H. Brett, from a Miniature by W. Barclay; and 
Three Coloured Figures of Female Costume. 

Edward Cherton (late Bull and Churton), 26, Holles-street, 

Cavendish-square. 
ILLUS- 


ESTALL and MARTIN’S 
TRATIONS of the BIBLE, 

The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully informed that 

the publication of the Eleveuth Part is unavoidably postponed 


until the Ist of March. 
26, Holles-street, Jan. 13, 1835. 








On the ud February was published, No. I. price 1s., to be 
coutinued Monthly until its completion, in 18 Nambers, 
MANUAL of ENTOMOLOGY. 

From the German of Hermann Burmeister, 

By W. E. SHUCKARD, M.E.S. 3 
Each number will contain two steel engravings, and Thirly- 
two pages of letterpress. 

Edward Churton, Holles-street ; and Charles Tilt, | Fleet-street. 


BARKER’S LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED. 


8s. 6d. bound, 
EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and 
BARKER’S Second Edition ; for schools of both Sexes, 
By E. H. BARKER, of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
This work gives every article in a condensed form, 

2. Latin Gradus, without Verses or Phrases. 
The English of the words is given, with their formation. 4th 
edit. 7s. 6d. bound. * 

3. Dictionary of Latin Phrases, by Robertson, 
much improved. 15s. ' ven: P 

4. Latin and English Dictionary, greatly im- 
proved by the Rev. Dr. Niblock. 6s. 

Printed by A. J. Valpv; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Valpy’s Editions. 
MR. BEAN’S NEW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Tn royal 8vo. price 16s. half-bound, 

NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY ; containing 22 Maps, coloured in Outline. 
\ ith a complete Index. 
By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul's School. 

Ciearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading features 
of the present work, which has been compiled from the most 
recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of affording to 
the stadent the greatest facility of reference to every remarkable 
sd mentioned in ‘classical literature. In addition to the usual 

laps, ove upon a large scale las been inseried, describing the 
rouie of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the Marches of 
Alexander the Great. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pail Mall. 

*,* The ATLAS may also be had in 4to, at the same price. 
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THE NEW NUMBER OF 
METROPOLITAN. 
Edited by CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N. 
* Peter Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithful,’ &c. 
Author of * Per FEBRUARY 1, 1835, 
will contain, among others, the following interesting Articles: 


HE 


Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s Pamphiet on the Present Crisis 
—_pemerin search of a Father—The Four Ages—The Pasha of 
Tales—Les Mari The 0: The Elder Son— 
Willem Tell to his Troops—Coleridge’s Greek Poets—Weep for 
the Brave—Dreaming awake—The Death Bed—The present Pope 
Gregory 16th—Adventures of John Ketch—Odes from Anacreon 
—Biographical Notice of M. iers—Life of a Sub-Editor— 
Sicilian Facts—Ma Vocation—Meet me To-night—Critical Notices 
of New Works, The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. Xe. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 
) and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


a 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No, 26, for FEBRUARY, contains, 
Conservatism or Revolution—Plain Words by a Plain Thinker— 
Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelies, gent., Chaps. XI. and 
XIL (concluded)—Anthologia Germanica, No. U1.: Schiller’s 
Lay of the Bell and Message to the Iron Foundry—Memoirs of 
the late Sir Chippen Porrage, Bart.—Farewell !—Misvaps of a 
short-sighted Man, or Adventures of Bartholomew Buzzard, Esq. 
Hiberman Nights’ Entertainments; Tuird Night: The Rebellion 
of Silken Thomas—Protestant Deputation to England.—A few 
words on the City Election, 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co,; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Sold by all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 











ARMY AND NAVY. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for FEBRU- 
ARY, 1835, contains, among other interesting Papers, 
rvations on Military Pensions, and Calculations of their 
Value—Traditions of the American War of Independence, No. 3 
—Piratys aud Piracy, from the Earliest Ages, concluded—Auec- 
dotes of Dom Pedro and the Brazilian Mock-Revolution of 1831, 
concluded—The Order Book ; or, Naval Sketches, by Jonathan 
Oldjunk, Esq. R.N., concluded—Narrative of the Wreck of 
H.M.S. Terror—Rewarks on the Prevalence of, and Remedy for, 
Intemperance in the United Service, by Dr. Ferguson, Laspector 
General of Hospitals—Military Equitation— Memoirs of the Ser- 
vices of General Sir William Keppel, G.C.B.—Lieut.-General 
Alexander Adams, and Major General Sir Robvert lravers—Cor- 
respondence from the principal Ports and Stations, and on a 
variety of subjects—Stations of the Navy aud Army on the Ist of 
February—Promotions and Appointments ; with all the Naval and 
Military lutelligence. 
Published for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street ; 
to whom alone all Communications for the Editor are requested 
to be addressed. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
No. 38, for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d. of the 
RITISH MAGAZINE of RELIGIOUS 
and ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, Xc. contains, 
Rabbinism considered as a Religious System—Parish Churches : 
the Doorway of Barfreston, Kent (with an Engraving); Saint 
Martin’s, Canterbury—Antiquities: Extracts from the Harleian 
Manuscripts —Devotional—Sacred Poetry—Church Matters, &c. 
REVIEWS of NEW BOOKS.—Correspondence, on 8. P. G.— 
Public Schools—The Rubric—Pontius Pilate—School at Liverpool 
—The Convocation—Dissent—Dissenters speaking oul; the de- 
ficieucy of candowr manifested by—Church Reform—Testimony 
to Waterland—Church of Iretand—National Schools—Otlice of 
Private Baptism—The 29th Canon, and Church Discipline—Or- 
dination Service—John Wickliffe, Xc. &c. 
MISCELLANEA.—Voluntary System—The Patriot, &c. &c. 
DOCUMEN Ts,—Dissenters’ Subscriptions to Charities—Church 
Building Society—Voluntary System—Emigration, &c.—Univer- 
sity News—Preferments—Clerical Appoi Ord i 
i ths—Events of the past 








Clergy deceased—Marriages and Bir 
month, throughout the Kiugdom—New Books, &c. 

#,* Six Volumes are now completed, price 4l. 7s. 6d., and 
¥ Volume or Number may be had separately. 

-G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place ; J. Turrill, 250, and T, Clerc Smith, 287, Regent-street. 


Ta BOOK of the HEART; or, Plain 

Meditations on various Religious Subjects, Doctrinal, Spi- 
titwal, and Practical. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A, of Newchurch. 
6s. cloth boards. 

Oxford : D. A. Talboys ; aud Hatchard and Son, London. 
Vv here may be had, by the same Author. 
The Claims of Religion, urged from its Adap- 


one Haman Nature, and its Influence on Society. @vo. bds. 


A Plea for Christian Piety, with Hints 
Tespecting Improvement in Religion as to Tone, View, State- 
ment, and Character. 8vo. boards. 12s. 

A Lay for my Country; a Poem. 
Books. Foolscap vo. boards. 4s. 

Osborne; or, the Country Gentleman. A 
Tale for the Times. Foolscap 8vo. cloth boards. 6s. 

Human Responsibility, plainly and practically 
Consivered ; a Sermon. With some Remarks on Calvinism and 
Armiuianism. §vo. boards. 10s. 6d. 


BIBLIOTHECA THEOLOGICA, 


N EXTENSIVE CATALOGUE of 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS methodically arranged. With 
an Appendix of Books in Oriental Literature. Now on Sale at 
the Prices affixed, by D. A. Talboys, Oxford. 12mo. boards. 
Price Ss. returned to purchasers to the amount of 2/. 2s. 
BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA, 

D. A. Talboys’ Catalogue for 1832—3; 
Part IIT. containing Lexicons, Grammars, Philology, and Works 
connected with Classical Literature; Greek and Latin Classics, 
with C ies and T: lati 8vo. 2s. returned to pur, 





In three 








rs. 
This Catalogue is presumed to contain nearly 3 complete col- 
of the classical writers; the books are marked at very 
rate prices; and the bibliographical notices which are in- 
pro are for the most part either original, or new in this 


A Supplement of the above; containing 
Modern Greek and Latin Poetry—a large, curious collection; 
M.celianeous Greek and Latin Works; recently-printed Clas- 
Wes, ke, SYO. Is. 

dimpkin god Mareball, London, 








This day is published, 8vo. stitched, 
Qasr of SIMPLE and QUADRA- 
TIC EQUATIONS, 
Oxford: J. L. Wheeler; and Whittaker and Co. London. 





Ia i large vol. 8v0. price 21s, illustrated by upwards of Two 


is, 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE, comprehending the Cultivati of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the Economy of the 


Fara. 
By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 

“* No work on agriculture has appeared in our time which will 
bear a comparison with this excellent, and we would say classical, 
work of Professor Low. It will become the manual of practical 
agriculture for the British Empire; and the judicious practical 
rules and sound views of our author, will unquestionably prove 
beneficial to the agriculturists of other countries.””"— Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal, No. 34, 

** It will form a safe guide to the uninitiated, and a valuable 
book of reference to those who know something of farming. In 
these respects, as a systematic work, it has no rival.”—Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, No, 25. 

Printed for James Duncan, and Ridgway and Sons, London; 
and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





In foolscap gvo. price 78. cloth extra, — 
Facts and FICTIONS; or Gleanings of a 
Tourist. 
By the Author of * Rostang,’ &c. 
** This volume consists of four deeply interesting and well- 
written Tales.”"—Observer. 
“ These * Facts and Fictions’ rivet the attention, and arouse 
the sympathy of the reader.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill. 


In a few days will be published, the First Monthly Part of 
"HISTOIRE de GIL BLAS de SANTIL- 
LANE, Par RENE LESAGE. 

This edition of Gil Blas will contain 500 — ey on wood, 
T+ presenting the principal subjects of the work. The designs by 
M. Gigoux, aud eugraved by the most eminent engravers in Paris 
and London, a 

Moliére’s Works, La Fontaine’s Fables, Don 
Quixote, and Robinson Crusoe, will shortly appear, uniform with 
the above, and printed in the best possible manner. 

ndon : Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 

or whom may be bad, in volumes, to appear Monthly, 6s. each, 

Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution 
Frangaise, ou Journal des Assembiées Nationales, depuis 1789 
jusqu’en 1815. 








in 2 vols. 8v0, price 28s. boards, 
HIRTY YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
between JOHN JEBB, D.D., F_R.S., — of Limerick, 
Ardfert, and Aghadoe, and ALEXANDER KNOX, M.R,LA. 
Edited by the Rey. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
Perpetua) Curate of Ash next Sandwich, formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, 
Also, just published, 

Remains of the late Alexander Knox, Esq. 
of Dublin, M.R.1.A., containing Letters and Essays on the Doc- 
trines and Philosophy of Christianity, and the distinctive Charac- 
ter of the Church of England; with Portrait, from a Bust by 
Chantrey. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards, 

Lendon: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and John 
Cochrane, 108, Strand. 

2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for 
the YEAR; containing Two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday; avridged from the most eminent Divines of the 
Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the day; in- 
tended for the ase of Families aud Schools, 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

“ There is no question which the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply than this—What Sermons would they recommend for 
the use ofa private family! We really think that Mr. Pitman’s 
work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 
regretied.”—Quarterly Theological Review. 

A Third Edition, revised throughout, of the 
First Course, is just published, same size and price as above. 
rinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 

















3rd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s, boards, or beautifully 
coloured by Sowerby, 1/. Ls. 6d, 
| yay of CONCHOLOGY, according 
to the Linnean System. Illustrated by 28 Plates drawn 
from Natare. 
By the Rev. E. I. BURROW, A.M. &c, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Pateruoster-row, 
in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boards, 


ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY _IL- 
LUSTRATED, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution, 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D., M.R.I.A., formerly Fellow of 
rinity College, Dublin. 

“This is a work of very considerable research, much philoso- 

phical acumen, and great utility.”"—Gentleman’s Mag. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 











In 1 thick vol, 8vo. price 15s. boards, 
IVINE PROVIDENCE; or, the Three 
Cycles of Revolution; showing the perfect parallelism, 
civil and religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian Eras ; 
the whole forming a new Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D., Rector of Bondleigh, 


evo 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


In 1 large vol. 8vo, price iss. boards, 
THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, con- 
taining definitions of all Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Terms; a comprehensive view of every article in the system of 
Divinity ; an impartial account of all the principal denominations 
which have subsisted in the religious world, from the birth of Christ 
to the present day; together with an accurate statement of the 
most remarkable transactions and events recorded in ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and a biographical sketch of such writers as have 
exerted a decided influence in_ the field of theological science, 
By the late Rev. CHARLES BUCK. A new and greatly-enlarged 
edition. By the Rey. Dr. HENDERSON, Theological Tutor of 
Highbury Coilege. 
The number af additionalarticles in the present edition amounts 
to nearly five hundred. —Vide Preface. 
Printed for James Duncan; T. ‘I’. and J. Tegg ; and Simpkin 
and Marshall. 


TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
NEW POLITICAL WORK, price 2s. 
CALM CONSIDERATION of the PRE- 
SENT STATE of PUBLIC AFFAIRS, addressed to the 
LOYAL and UNPREJUDICED of all Classes, with Remarks on 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s * Letier.’” 
By A LIBERAL CONSERVATIVE, 
“‘ Awake! arise !—or be forever fallen.”” 
W. Pickering, Chancery-iane; and all Booksellers. 1835. 

“ This is a spirited, eloquent, and argumentative pamphiet.””— 
Metropolitan. 
This day is published, in? large vols. 8vo. price 1. 10s, 

HE HISTORY of EUROPE during the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, Volumes III. and IV. Em- 
bracing the period from the Rise of Napoleon in 1795, to his 
Assumption of the Imperial Crown in 1604. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, eee Advocate, 
, 


¥ ly publis ‘ 
Vols. I. and II. price 1/. 10s., Embracing 

the period from the Assembly of the Notables in 1789, to the 

Establishment of the Directory in i795. 

., William Blackwood and Sous, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, 








This day is published, in 6vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
ISCOURSES on ELIJAH, and JOHN 
the BAPTIST, 

By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Perpetual Curate of St. 
George’s Chapel, Brighton, and Chaplain to the Sussex 
County Hospital, 

London : Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. Sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford ; and all the Booksellers in Brighton. 


DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
Complete in 6 vols. small 8vo. with 6 Portraits of distinguished 
Prelates, price 30>. in cl@th, the 

UNDAY LIBRARY: containing nearly 
ONE HUNDRED SERMONS by the following eminent 
Divines. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F, DIBDIN, D.D, 























Archbp. Lawrence } Bp. Van Mildert Rev. G. Haggitt 
Secker Dean Chandler — Robert Hali 

Bp. Blomfield Archdeacon Nares | — J. Hewlett 

— Gray Pou — A. Irvine 

— Heber Dr. Blair — W. Jones (of 

— Hobart — Chalmers Nayland) 

— Horne — D’Oyly — C. W. Le Bas 

— Horsley — Paley — H.H, Milman 

— Huntingford — Parr — R. Morehead 

— Maltby — Shattleworth — Thos. Rennell 

— Mant Professor W hite — J. H. Spry 

— Newton Rev. Arch, Alison — Sydney Smith 

— Porteus — C, Benson — Thos, Towuson, 

— J. B. Sumner — Joshua Gilpin 





** A treasure for the pious,”"—Literary Gazette. 

*e* Any Volume may be purchased separately. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, B rown, Green, aud Longman, 

NEW EDITION OF OWEN’S FAIRS. 

Just published, done up in marble paper, price 1s. 9d. 
WEN’S NEW BOOK OF FAIRS. 
published by the King’s Authority; being a complete and 
authentic Account of all the Fairs in Engtand and Wales, as they 
have been held since the alteration of the Style; noting like- 
wise the Commodities which each Fair is remarkavle for furnish- 
ing; Market Days: Distances from London; and the number of 
Members which each place now sends to Parliament. 

«* For the Purpose of rendering this book of Fairs as cor- 
rect as possible, this new edition has been throughout minutely 
examined and compared with the best authorities. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co, ; 
Baldwin and Cradock ; Darton and Harvey; Sherwood & Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; T. Allman: Simpkin and Marshall; Houl- 
ston and Son; and Dean and Munday. 

Au improved edition of OWEN’S BOOK of ROADS, as a use- 
ful companion to the above, is in the press, price Is. 6d. 

INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, London; and sold 
by all Booksellers, 
R. BULWER’S PELHAM;; or, the AD- 
VENTURES of a GENTLEMAN, 
Unitorm in size and price with the Waverley Novels, beautifully 

printed, and embellished with a Portrait of the Author, &c. 

Being the commencement of a new, revised, handsomely illus- 
trated, and more select Collection of 

COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
Publishing Monthly, at 5s. per volume, 

The Embellishments, from designs by eminent Artists, including 
the Authors’ Portraits, will be executed under the superinten- 
dence of the Messrs. Finden, Each Novel will be completed. 
whenever possible, in a single volume, with Corrections a 
occasional Notes by the several Authors, expressly made for this 
Edition. - 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNION, 

Part 1. price 8s. to be completed in Six Monthly Parts, and em- 

llished with upwards of 40 Portraits and Fac-similes. 
“©The Author hopes, by the revival and completion of this His- 
tory, to open wide the eyes of Great Britain to the present 
dangers of Ireland; to draw aside the curtain of ignorance and 
prejudice by which her history has been so long obscured.” 


Ik. 
The Second Volume, (containing Parts V. VI. VII. and VIII.) of 
MK RKE’S 


. BU L's 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 

Or COMMONERS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
A Companion to the Peerage and Barovetage. 
Embellished with Engravings of the Armorial Bearings of each 

Family, and a fine Portrait of Edward John Littleton, Esq. 

M.P. for Stafford, price 1. 11s, 6d. bound. : 

**'Thisis a book of the deepest interest, and containing, indeed, 
so vast a portion of family history as perhaps the annals of no 
other country could produce, ides the descents, intermar- 
riages, and armorial bearings of every family, it contains the 
most memorable actions of persons who have distinguished them- 
selves, intermixed with curious ancedotes,”’ 


IV. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DAVID | GARRICK. dee Reseed 
heal Edition, in 2 vols. 4to. with a fine 
ene “anes Sir Josbue Reynolds, price 2/, 10%. bound, . 








THE ATHENAUY. 





To square i2mo. new otic, enlarged, 7s: 6d. bound, (smaller 


» 58. Gd.) 
EW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
* PRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts, 
rench and English—English and French ; containing all words 
of general use, and authorized by the best Writers, 
, By THOMAS NUGENT, L.L.D. 
To which are now added, many Idiomatic Phrases, and all the 
New Words inserted in Montardier and Le Cierc’s last edition of 
the National Freneh Dictionary. 
By J. OU , AM. 

: Longman ‘and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; 
3. Richardson ; Carpenter and Son; Hatchard and Son; 
Baldwin and Co.; J.G, and F. Rivington; J. Booker: Darton 
and Harvey ; Hamiiton and Co,; Whittaker and Co. ; Sherwood 
and Co.; Cowie and Co.; J. Duncan; Dulay and Co. ; Simpkin 

and Co. ; J. Harris; J. Souter; Smith, Elder, and Co, ; Houist 


‘This day fs pablished, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 122. 


intents, 
1, The Life and Poems of the Rev. George Crabbe. 
2. The Ancient and Modern Nubians, 
3. Carrington’s Poems. 
4, Col, Flinter’s Account of Puerto Rico. 
pwrecks. 


8. Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, 
9. The Universiti Di 
10. On Steam Navigation to India. 
11, Irish Chureh—Church Property—Irish Catholic Clergy. 
Posiscript respecting a recent Pamphlet. 
London: Longman and Co, ; Edinburgh, A. and C, Black. 








and Sons ; Holdsworth and Co.; J. Wacey; and J. Van Voorst. 
York, Wilson and Sons; Edinburgh, A. and é Black, and Stirling 
and Co. ; Cambridge,J.and J. J. Deighton. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
HE FRENCH READER’S GUIDE, or 
Miscellaneous Selections in Prose and Verse, from the 
best French Authors of the two last Centuries, and from the most 
distinguished Writers of the present day; with Explanatory 
Notes apon the most difficult a Idiomatic Expressions ; 
ona plan calculated to render Reading and Translation peculiarly 

serviceable in acquiring the French Language. 

Prepared for the assistance of Public Edacation and Private 
Study, well 
quain' 





as for the gratification of persous already ac- 
with French Literature. 
By M. DE LA CLAVERIE, 

Member of the Grammatical and Literary Society of Paris, Pro- 
fessor of the French and ftalian Lan: es in Live I, late 
Teacher in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘A w and 
Practical French Grammar, with Exercises,’ aud of * Models of 
Modern French Conversation.’ 

London: Swith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill; and W. Grapel, 
Liverpool. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. boards, 
N ESSAY upon NATIONAL CHARAC- 
TER; being an Enquiry into some of the principal Causes 
which contribute to form and modify the Character of Nations 
in thé state of Civilization. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIKX, Esq. F.R.S.L, & E., M.R.I.A., &e. 
“ What a noble legacy for a man to leave behind him! In 
these volumes are garnered the labours of a life—a life of pro- 
found investigation and of immense knowledge, digested by a 
singularly clear and contemplative mind. It is a work put forth 
too in the nablest spirit of literature—that which looks to the 
future, and builds up, not a palace for self to dwell in, but a 
noble and enduring monument for the instruction of ages yet to 
come.” — Literary azelte. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





This day are published, . 
E PETIT PRECEPTEUR;; or, First Step 
to French Conversation, for the Use of Young Beginners. 
By F. GRANDINEAU, French Master to H.R.H. the Princess 
Victoria, With nearly 50 Wood-engravings. Price 3s. 

2. Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern Europe. Written by a Father for the Instruction and 
Amusement of his Son, By Lord Dover. Price 8s. c 

In Question 
of her Pupils, and 


3. First Lessons in Geography. 
and Answer. Written by a Lady, for the Use 
jutended tobe commitied to memory at an early age. Seveuth 


edition. Price 1s. 


4. First Lessons in the History of England. 
In Question and Answer. Price 1s. 6d. . 
5. Hymns and Sacred Poems for Children. 
By the Rev. W. Fletcher, Price 1s. 6d. 
Smaller Edition. Price 9d. 


6. Mary and her Mother; or, Scriptural 
Stories for very Young Children, 3rd edition. Price 3s. 

7. Easy Stories for the Amusement and In- 
formation of Children of four and five years old. Price 1s. 6d. 

Letter to a Young Pianoforte Player, 
in which are civen Instructions for Practising, and Hints for 
avoiding of correcting Errors and Inelegancies to which Pupils 
are liable. 2nd edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

London: N. Hailes, Jun, 2, Halkin-street West, Belgrave- 
square ; N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 

J. Duncan having purchased the whole remaining copies of the 
under-mentioned Works, is enabled to offer them for a limited 
time at the low prices affixed— 

1. LATONIS OPERA OMNIA; recensuit 

et Commentariis Scholiisque [ustravit IMMANUEL 

BEKKERUs. Accedunt Viroram Doctorum Heiadorf, Wytten- 

bich, Ast, Buttman, Gottleber, Pindeisen, Serrani, Routh, Stau- 

libaum, Nitech, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, Lange, Nurobuarger, 

Stutzmann, F. A. Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes Textui sub- 

jectw., Versio Latina, et Timei Lexicon Vocum tonicarum, 

n IL vols. 8vo. price 71. 14s., or on large paper, royal 8vo. (of 
which only 150 copies are printed,) price 11d. 11s. extra bds. 

This beautiful edition has received the highest eacomiums from 
the late Professor Dobree, and many other emineut British and 
Continental Scholars, and is the only Varioram ove hitherto pub- 
lished. [t contains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and 
amended from manuscripts now first collated, or used in an 
edition of Plito; the Latin translation of Fieinus; the Gree 
Scholia; the Annotations, either entire or select, of the diflereut 
Conmentators on the Text of Plato, or the works attributed to 
him ; a reprint of the Lexicon Platonicum of Timeus, as edited 
by Rahnken ; the whole preceded by Fischer's Literary Notice of 
the Life and Writings of Plato. Bekker’s Text and Scholia are 

, and such typographical errors are corrected as had escaped 
that Editor’s vigilance. 

The spirited projector of this fine Classic intended to publish 
it at 102, 10s. for the small, and 182. 18s, for the large paper ; but 
itis now offered at the above-mentioned reduced prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia, in 9 vols. 8vo. 
smal! paper, 10/. 10s., now offered at 6l. 6s.; large r 
181. 18s., now offered at 102. 10s. ; ) i 

3. ‘The Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with Life. In 10 vols, 8vo. Si. 5s., now 
offered for 31. 10s. 

4. Patrick, Lowth, Arnold’s and Whittey’s 
Commentaries on the Old and NewTestament, Ia 6 vols, royal 
4to. price 12/, 12s., now offered at 9/. 9s. 

To be had of James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and the 
Booksellers of Oxford and Combridge, : 











MYLIUS’S POETICAL CLASS-BOOK. 

Just published, the 7th edition, enlarged by numerous selections 
from modern Authors, in i2mo. price 5s. handsomely haif- 
bound and lettered, 

POETICAL CLASS- BOOK; or, 
Reading Lessons for Every Day inthe Year, selected from 
the most ular English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged 
in Daily Lessons and Weekly Portions. 

Also by the same Author, the following popular School Books :— 


Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use of 
Schools, intended as Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes, 
Ornamented with a fine Frontispiece, engraved on Steel. The 
10th edition, price 3s. handsomely balf-vound and lettered. 


Mylius’s Junior Class-Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, io Prose and Verse. 71h 
- 5s. 


Mylius’s School Dictionary of the English 
Language ; constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons, and pre- 
ceded by a New Guide to the English Tongue. A uew edition, in 
18mo. bound in red. Price 2s. 

#*,* This little work has had unexampled success as a word 
book for children previously to the use of a larger dictionary; {t 
oteeine bavery word in general use in the language, and fully 
explained, 

’ London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


TO CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 
Now first published in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, = 
ICHMOND RULES to form the Ovidian 
Distich, with some hints on the Transition to the Virgi- 
lian Hexameter, and an Introductory Preface. 
** Ovidio in hoe versus genere primas daut artis periti.”—Her- 


mann, 
Edited by JAMES TATE, M.A., Jun. 
Master of the Free Grammar School of Richmond. 
ion: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Lately published, in svo., the Fourth Edition, price 5s. cloth, 
An INTRODUCTION to the PRINCIPAL GREEK TRAGIC 
and COMIC METRES; with an Appendix on Syllabic Quantit 
in HOMER and ARISTOPHANES; to which are now added, 
TREATISES on the SAPPHIC STANZA, and the ELEGIAC 
DISTICH. By the Rev. JAMES TATE, M.A. 


HUTTON’S ARITHMETIC, BY DR. GREGORY. 
Just published, in 12mo. the Eighteenth Edition, enlarged and 
corrected, price 3s. bound, s 
COMPLETE TREATISE on Practical 
ARITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING, both by Single 
and Double Entry. Adapted to the Use of Schools, 
By CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 

To which is added, AN APPENDIX, containing a variety of 
Miscellaneous Questions tor Examination; also the Principles 
and Practice of Circulating Decimals, with their application to 
the computation of Luterest_in Accounts-Current, &c. 

By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
Also a Key to the same, price 4s. 6d. bound. 

London : Printed for Longman and Co. ; J. G. and F, Riving- 
ton; Baldwin and Cradock; R. Scholey; Darton and Harvey; 
E. Witliams; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton and Co. ; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin and Marshall ; T. Allman; and Houlston and Son. 





PREPARED FOR THE USE OF KING'S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, LONDON, Z 
HE CATILINE of SALLUST; with 
ENGLISH NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON, Revised, 
and adapted to the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, 
M.A. Second Master of King’s College School, London. Fools- 
cap svo. Price 2s. 6d. bound. F 3 
The Jugurtha of Sallust, with English Notes, 
by Professor Anthon. Revised, and adapted to the Use of 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A, Second Master of King’s 
College School, London. Foolscap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. bound. | 
Rules and Exercises in the Use of the Latin 
Subjunctive Mood. By the Rev. James Crocker, M.A. New 
edition, considerably enlarged. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
IVRE de CLASSE; with ENGLISH 
NOTES. By the late L. T, VENTOUILLAC, Professor of 
French Literature in King’s College, London, Price 3s. 
Practical Exercises on French Phraseology ; 
with a copious Lexicon of Idiomatic Verbs. By Professor Bras- 
sear, King’s College, London; and of the Charter House. 3s. 6d. 
Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the French Lan- 
guage; or, First French Reading-Book. Price 3s. 6d. 
French Poetry ; with English Notes. By the 
late L. T, Ventouitlac, Professor of French Literature in King’s 
College, London. A new edition, with Additions. Price 2s. 
UNIFORM EDITIONS OF FRENCH SCHOOL 
CLASSICS, 
Edited and abridged by MARIAN VE LA VOYE, French Master 
iu the East India College, at Addiscombe. 
Of this Series, there are now published — 
Télémaque, par Fénélon. Price 2s. 6d. cloth 
lettered. . 
Voyage de Cyrus, par le Chevalier Ramsay. 
Price 2s. cloth lettered, 
6d. 


Bélisaire, par Marmontel. 
cloth lettered, 

Charles XII., par Voltaire. Price 12s, cloth 
” London ; Joho W. Parker, West Strand, 


Price 1s. 





Now published, 
ERMAN WORKS, by ADOLPHUS 
A h. Dr., Professor of the G 
and Litetature in King’s College, London. a 5 Language 

A Compendious German Grammar. 2nd edit, 
Price 5s. 

Familiar German Exercises, adapted to the 
German Grammar: with Notés; and Speci German 
Handwriting. Price 6s. F : ones 

German Examples, illustrating the Author's 
German Gramoiar, and furmi KEY to the ‘ i 
Cornet Site, a ing @ jo the ‘ Familiar Ger. 

The German Reader; a Selection from the 
most popes Writers. With Translations and N 
Use of Beginners, Price 5s. . ston for 

German Poetical Anthology ; or, Select Pieces 
from the principal German Poets. With a History of Germag 
Poetry, and Explanatory Notes. 2nd edit. Price &s, 6d, 

ondon : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
NATURAL HISTORY, WITH BEWICK anDd 
RVEY’S DRAWINGS, 


HA 
Lately published, beautifully printed by Whittingham. in a thick 
volume, 12mo. handsomely bound and lettered, price a 


new and vularged edition of 
of MORE THAN 





DESCRIPTION 
THREE HUNDRED ANIMALS, interspersed with enter. 
taining Anecdotes, and interesting Quotations from Ancient ang 
Modern Authors, with an Appendix on Allegorical and Fabulous 
Animals; the whole illustrated by mearly 400 figures, finely 
engraved on Wood, after Bewick and Harvey. The present 
Euition is or d with a Frontispiece, b fully engraved 
on Wood, by Thomson, and a Viguette by Jackson. 
Copies of this work are kept done up in morocco with gilt 
leaves, for presents and school prizes, price 12s. 
mdon: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


Iv foolseap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
RIALS AND TRIUMPHS; 
a *The Convict’s Daughter,’ and * The Convert’s 


By D. RICHARDSON, Esq. 

“* The admirable volume now before us, contains one of the 
most faithiul aud most delightful delineations of human natare 
and human character which we have ever read....We are aho- 
gether so much pleased with the work, that we find it impossible 
to speak in measured teras of its merits. The whole is pervaded 
with a gentle breathing of piety, and of rf moral feeling, which 
adds greatly to the grace and beauty of the warrative, and must 
render the book especially acceptable to all who value the prii- 
ciples which these inculcate.”—Scotsman, 

Smith, Eider, and Co., Cornhill. 








Lately published, the sth edition, corrected, price 4s. 12mo. bi., 
RITHMETIC adapted to different classes 
of Learners, but more particularly to the use of 

schools; arranged in a new manoer, and enlivened with nume- 

rous original examples on interesting subjects, with an Appendix, 
containing five c of Recapitolatory Exercises. 

7 ROBERT GOODACRE, 
Formerly Master of Standard-hill Academy, near Nottingham, 
A Key to the Same, price 6s. bound. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock; Longman and Co.; Whit 


taker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall ; J. Souter; E. Hodgson; 
and Houliston and Son. 


WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
Publishing, Mouthly, large is. 64. ; small 1s. 
FLORAL REGISTER, 

Without extra Cha 


rge, 
Is added to MAUND’S BOTANIC GARDEN, or Magazine of 
x ardy Flowering Plauts. b 
ACH NUMBER will now contain Four 
Figures of ornamental hardy Flowering Plants, exquisilely 
and truly coloured from nature ; with every speci: s of informa- 
tien that the cultivator of a flower garden can desire. Alo 
SIXTEEN neatly eng i mini Pp ions of the most 
rare and beautiful exotic plants, suitable to the stove, the \- 
house, or the nm garden; with tabatar heads and deseri ions, 
containing their names and derivations, measurement of eah 
pert of its leaf, and of its flower; its habit, country, colour, 
lossom months, popular character, culture, &c. The wholecom- 
bined in a form, which is acknowledged the most elegant ever 
attempted as an illnsirated plant register. 

The Auctarium (added jast year), containing miscellaneous 
Horticultural Intelligence, Discoveries, and other interesting in- 
formation, will be yiven as usual. 

The Botanic Garden now contains its original quantity of 
matier, with the monthly addition of the Floral Register and the 
Auctarium, withoat any advance of price. tt therefore consti- 
tutes three distinct works proceeding simultaneously, although at 
so low a price. 

No. 121, the commencement of Volume VI. was published Jan, 
Ist. The Volumes are independent of each other. Volume V. 
and Part 10, in boards, are now ready. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’-hall-court- _ 


“In One very thick and closely printed volume, 4to., price 


ouly 2is. 
A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTA 
MENT: or a Dictionary and Alphabetical ludex to the Bible, 
in Two Parts; containing, 1. The Appellative or Common Words 
in so full and large a manner, thet any verse may be readily 
found by looking for any material Word in it, tu ibis Part the 
various Significations of the Principal Words are given ; by which 
the true Meaning of many Passages of Scriptute is shown: 
an Account of several Jewish Customs and Ceremonies is also 
added, serving to illustrate many Parts of Scripture, Il. The 
Proper Names in the Scriptures; to this Partis prefixed a Table, 
ining the Signi i of the Words in the Original Lan- 
guages from which they are derived. To which is added, & 
CONCORDANCE to the APOCRYPHA. The whole digested in 
an easy and regular Method, and constituting the most useful 
Book of the Kind ever lished. 
By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 
The Tenth Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 

Londou: Printed for J. G. aud F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; T. Cadell; J.and A. Arch; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; Darton and Harvey ; S. Bagster; R. Scholey ; Hateh- 
ard and Son; L.J. Hignam; J. F. Setchell; Tegg and Son; 
Seeley and Burnside : Sherwood and Co.; J. Bohn; E. Hodg- 
; W. Mason; Hamilton and Co; J. Duncan; Whittaker 
and ‘Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; Parbary and Co. ; Harding and 
; J. Laycock; J,Nisbet ; J. Bigg; Smith, Elder, dad Co.¢ 
; J. Dowding; J. Mason: T. Bumpos ; Houlston and 
Son; J. Templeman; W. J. aud J. Maynard; Wilson and Sons, 
York ; Deightons, Cambridge) 3: arker, Qaford ; aud Stirling 

and Kenny, end J. Anderson, Ed le 
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uote oni 3 vols. post 8vo, 
NAT RAL SON: 
riptive of the Age of the Emperor Rudolph 
hs gt — the German of Spindler. 
as By Lord ALBERT CONYNGHAM, MP. 
London : Johu Mitchell, Library, 33, Old Bond-street. — 


Albemarle-street, Jan. 26, 1835. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
HE FIRST V OLUME of Mr. MURRAY’S 


first complete and uniform Edition of the various Memoirs 


ye LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON, 
will not be ready for delivery antil MONDAY, the SECOND of 
= ARCH. 

o* Booksellers in the country may be supplied with copies 
of ae Prospec’ tus ou ) application to their London correspondents. 


Albemarle-street, Saturday. 


HE QUARTERLY REV IEW, No. CV., 
was PUBLISHED THIS MORNING. 
Contents. 
1. Bennett’s Wanderings in a — Wales. 
i. Jocquess nt’s Letiers from [Indi 
JIL. Population Returns of Great Briain and Ireland, 
1¥. Table-Tatk of S. T. Coleridge 
7 coy aud Thebes, 
jand, France, Russia, aud Turkey, 
vw. 1 eh on the Prophecies. 
VIL. Recent German Belles- Lettres, 
1X. Church Reform—the Voluntary System, 
_XS Sir f Robert Peel’ s Address | to the Elec tors of Tamworth, 


7\LYMPIC THEATRE —NEW SONG. 


“ For never are men half so frightful 
As when they have all their own way.” 
Sung by Madame Vestris with great applause, in Mr. Charles 
Dance’s Burletta, called * How to get Off,’ for the first twenty- 
At nights of its performance. 
“primed for the aE of the Piece; and sold by all the prin- 
cipal Music~ seller 
A Siaiement oft the peculiar circumstances atiending the publi- 
cation of the Song i is is printed w with it. De ry 
THE CHILD'S OWN “BOOK. 

New edilion, embellished —_ nearly 300 Cuts, in a square 
ket volume, price 75. %., Or Bs, 6d. bil. gilt edges, 
HE CHILD'S OW "N BOOK ; illustrated 

with nearly Three Hundred Engravings. A new edition, 
with considerable Additions. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, C Cc heapside. 


THE GIRL’S BOOK OF DIVERSIONS. 
In 1 vol. square duodecimo, embellished with 48 Cats by Thomp- 
son, a 4s. 6d. in faney boards, or 5s. 6d. bound, gilt edges 
GIRL’S BOOK of DIVERSIONS; 
or wth for Play Hours. 
Miss LESLIE. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tege and Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured by order from all other Bookseiiers. 


MEADOWS’ NUGENT'S DICTIONARY. 
In 1vol. 18mo. the 6th edition, price 7s. in cloth boards, or 


nd, 7s. 6d. 
EADOWS’ NEW FRENCH and EN 
LISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the basis a 
Nagent’s, with many new Words in general use, in Two Parts: 
French and English—Euglish and Prench ; exhibiting the Pro- 
nunciation of the French in pure Evglish sounds, the Parts of 
Speech, Gender of French Nouns, regular and i: regular Conja- 
gation of Verbs, and Accent of English Words. To which is 
— Priuciples of Frevch Pronunciation, and an Abridged 
iramumar. 
By F. C. MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegy and Son, Cheapside; and 
Bay be procured by order from every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 
DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. V. 
In a very larze volume, imp. 8vo. also in demy 4to. a New 
Volume, being the second of the Old Testament, containing 
Joshua to Esther, price in 8vo. 20s., and in 4to, 20s., of 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 
on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. A wew edition, greatly 
improved by ** and corrections from 
the Author’s own and last hand. “4 
Also just published, a new edition (the 14th) of 

PART I. price 2s., or in "demy Ato. price 3s., to be continued 
Weekly wotil completed in Sixty Parts. 

London: Printed for ‘Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; J. 
Mason, City-road ; Tegg, Wise, and Co. Dublin; aud may be 
Kingdom. by order from every other Bookseller in the United 

ingdon 














GEOLOGY. 
post 8vo, 413 pages, 2 Plates, 7s. cloth, 
HE "REV OLUTIONS of the GLOBE 
familiarly described. 
By ALEX. BERTRAND, M.D. 

This work, it is hoped, will prove to the general reader inthis 
department of science what Dr. Lindley’s * Ladies’ Botany’ is 
doing for that delightful pursuit. 

“The work is a sort of wanual of the se Henee, which no lover 
of it ought to be without.”—Ti = Jan. 19. 


By George Fair- 


The Geclogy of Seriesere. 
, Esq. Svo. Plates. 14s. boards. 
“This work will, we are sure, be read with interest by all who 
we auxious to reconcile the seriptural account of the creation 
earth, with the tacts that have of late years been dis- 
covered,”” &c.— Atheneum, 


II. 

The Fossil Flora of Great Britain. By Dr. 
Lindley, and Wm. Hutton, F.G.S. Part I. of Vol. II., with 40 
Copperpiate Eugravings. 14. 2s. cloth. 

“ This curious and inieresting volume.” —Alheneum. 

“This work is an important contribution to the science of 

itish, and, indeed, of Universal Geology....The Preface is a 
Tieh and valuable essay ou Fossil Botany.”—London’s Mag. yy 


ea He xvi, completing Vol, 11., will be published on 
Ridgway aud Sons, Piccadilly ; and eli Booksellers, 








THE FINE ARTS. 
STUDIES OF CATTLE DRAWN FROM NATURE. 
This day is published, — a - 2, price 4s. each, to be 


~ TUDIES of CAT" TLE: ” drawn from Nature 
by T. Sidney Cooper : consisting of Oxen, Bulls, Cows, 
Sheep, Swine, Asses, Goats, Deer, Sc. &e. in Groups and in 
single Characier, adapted for the Use of Artists, “The whole il- 
lustrative of the various compositions of landseape scenery. 
Publisted by S. and J. Fuller, at their Sporting Gallery, 34, 
Rath ne-place, Loudon, 
all 2mo. price 6s. od. in at 
ERMON S, preached i in the 1 Parish Church 
of Regeior, in the County of Sta 
By the Rev. ROBERT C CERKE “BURTON, M.A. 
Curate of Brasted, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, Ste Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pali Mall, 


7" ROSCOPIC SCIE NCE. 
Just published, price Is. 
LIST of TWO THOUSAND MICRO- 
SCOPIC OBJECTS; with Remarks on the Circulation in 
Auimals and Plants { on Viewing Crystals by Polarized Light, 
Forming a Guide ie _plecting aud Labelling Objects of 
Natural History, Botany, 
By ANDRES Ww PRITCHARD, Esq. 
Also, in 8vo. with 300 Figures on Steel, price 8s. 6d. 

The Natura! History of Animalcules, con- 
taining Descriptions of neatly 500 Species, with full Instructions 
for proc oes and viewing them: and above 300 Maguitied 
Figures. By Andrew Pritchard, Author of the * Microscopic 
Cabinet,’. 








Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 
RELAND in 1834. 
By H. D. INGLIS, Author of ‘Spain in 1830,’ &c. 

“© Written in an honest and impartial spirit.”— Edinburgh Rev. 
Also just ready, by the same Author, Second and Cheaper Edit. 
in 1 vol. post 8vo. with [tMustrations and Maps, price 12s. 
The Channel Islands—Jersey, Guernsey, &c. 

* An elegant owe to these islands.’’—Spectater, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Mar a-lane. 


DEPOT FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
12, RED LION-SQUARE, 


Just received, ‘ 
A PLACE’S MECANIQUE CELESTE, 
translated hy N. Bowditch, 410. Vol. UL. 

Morton’s Synopsis of Organic Remains in the 
United States, 8vo. 19 Plates. 18s. 

Green's Monograph of the Trilobites of 
ae. Seen with coloured Models of the Species. Price 

Transactions of the Geological Society of 
Pennsylvania. Part. 8vo. 


12s. 
The National Portrait Gallery of distinguished 
Americans, Part 19. 3s. 6d, 


The American Quarterly Review, No. 32. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


The American Almanac and Companion for 
1835. Price Ss. 

MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 

— BRETT’S PEERAGE. 

In 1 large and haudsowe volume, price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 

EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of 

the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN And IRE- 

LAND, Pes Twentieth Edition, edited by WILLIAM COUR- 

TaCre Es 

*,* This ae may be considered an entirely new book, 
eve ry f- having been scrapulou-ly corrected after the most 
diligent inquiry and research, ‘The Arms are all newly drawn 
by Harvey, with the atwostattention to the most minume Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and 
Extinct Peerage is now firs! added to the Work. 

Loudon: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington ; Longman and 
Co.; J. and W, V. Clarke; T. Cadeil; Johu Richardson; 
J.M. Richardson ; Baldwin aud C radock ; S. Bagster; J. Booker; 
4d. Booth; Hatehard and Sou; Se holes 3 : Hamilton and Co.; 
Sherwood and ¢ Parbury and Co.; EB. Hodgson ; W. Picke re 
ing; E. Lloyd; T. and W. Boone; aoe and Son; and 
J. Templeman. 

WORKS just published by Blackie and Sen, Glasgow: and 

W. Corry, jun, and Co. Dublin; and Simpkin, Marshall, and 

Co, Loudon. 


I. 
“The world-renowned Conversations-Lexicon.””— Edinburgh 
Review, 

Parts 1. to XVI. at 2s. 6d., and Half Vols, 1. to TV., at 11s., 
illustrated by numerous Piates and Diagrams, of 
rRHE POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA; or, 

Conversations-Lexicon; with numerous omg — 
a in Science, ag iy and the Five Arts, 
; D. Sir D. K. SANDFORD, 


© One of the best E neve spedias e ver published.” — Atheneum. 
“* Lo this age of utility it 1s the most full and comprebensive of 
the publications that Lave appeared.””—Mouthly Mag. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the King. 

A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scots- 
men. By Robert Chambers, Author of ‘ Traditions of Edin- 
burch,’ 4 Histories of the Rebellion in Seotland,’ &c. With 24 
Portraits, 4 vols. Svo. 21, 12s, cloth; on large paper, with 
Proofs of the Plates, 4/. 4s. 

* tis a standard work, and honourable to every library in 
Which it may find a place.”’— Metropolitan. 

“Te will form a standard work im the titerature of Scotland, 
and a book of reference in every library throughout the Briush 
dominions.” —New Monthly Mog. 

Ill. 


The Book of the Constitution of Great Britain ; 
containing a full Account of the Rise, Provress, and Present Con- 
dition of the Three Estates of the Realm, King, Lords, and 
Commons; of the various Courts of Jurisdiction ; ; and of those 
Acis by whieb the Liberties or Rights of the Subject are affected, 
By Thomas Stephen. 1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth, 

A book which has long been wanted.” —Carliste Journal, 





— | 


IL LINGTON: S ARCHITECTURAL 
DIRECTOR, illustrated by nearly 100 Plates and Tables, 
the Subscribers are respectfully informed that Parts 9, 10, and 
il are now ready, which complete the Work; and may also be 
had neatly bow *in ctoth,> price 28s. 
work of standard reputation on the Theory and Practice of 
Pheer A very handsomely got up, and very cheap.”— 
Mechanics? Mag. 
London: — Bennett, 4, Three Tun Passage, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoste Pro 
SYSTEMS OF HAMIL T 'ON AND JACOTOT 
IMPROVED. 
Just published, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

By J, Souter, 73, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, upon a Plan <a original ; including a 

Conjagating Dictionary of 5000 French Veros reduced to one 
Conjugation ; an Alphabetical List of Irregular Roots and Ter- 
mina 3 French Conversatious ; aud Analytical Exercises in 
the Conversational Style. 

“* The system of teaching advocated by the author is the best 
Au has begn — for iustructing youth in languages.”— 

pathtenachtsheed 





On the Ist Febraary was published, pri ¢ Is. No. I. of { the 
S ce a. ££: eS =e 
a New Monthly Periodical, containing Articles on 
Literary and Scientific Subjects, ‘Tales, Essays, &c. &c.; con- 
taining, among many other Original Papers, 

.’ Ambuscade—The Author’s Pozzle—Acta Diurna, or the News 
papers of the Rowaus—A Word on Widows, &c. &c.—Keviews, 
Poems, &c. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row; Faulkner, 
Paradise- -row, Ctélsea ; Godwin, Bath; and Loader, Brighton. 


Just published, price 6s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth and 


eticred, 
E CAMELEON, Vol. I. Part 6, price Is., 
will appear on the 14th February. — 

** Twenty-nine numbers of ‘Le Cameleon’ are now published 
in a new form as a neat volume, and the developement of the 
ian, and the mode of execution, z thus brought more closely 
into jusxta-position, enable us to judge more accurately of its 
merits, which justify the encomium called forth by its earlier 

numbers.”’—Adlas, Jan. 11 

H, Hoope r, 13, Pall Mall East. 
THE NEW CHIVALRIC ROMANCE. — 
Now ready for the Lit rarles, price 5s. board 


HE SAXON’S DAUGHTER. 


ty the Author of ‘An Essay on Woman,’ &c. 
“This is a poem of high and equally sustained merit.”— 
Metropolitan M 
* A very inter ting tale.”"—Observer. 
“It is akin to the works of Scott, with their taste, their rapi- 
dity, and their gliding cadences.”’— Atlas. 
Saunders and Otley, Couduit-street, Hanove presquare. 


This day 

Under the Direction of the © omuitiee of General Literature and 

education, avgetnne by the Society hol Promoting 
bristian Knowledge, 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS 
PART XXIII., price 1s. containing Se rmons yy the Rev. 
J. G. Copleston, the Ber Francis Lear, tie Rev. W. V Harvey, 

the Rey. C, J. Heathcote, and the Rev. Thomas Dale. 

The first Four Volumes are complete, price 
6s. 6d. each, bound in et ; and the PARTS I. to XXVIII, may 
be had separately, at Is. 

London; John W, Parke r, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 


Poblished Monthly, tes msic te folio, price Is, ‘6d. 


QAck ED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of 
WO) the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arianged as Solos, Duets, 
‘Trios, &c., with Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Organ. 
The present Number (XV.) contains: 1. Anthem, Croft—2. Duet, 
Jomeili—a, Air, Handel—4. Trio, Romberg—5. Air, Dupnis—s. 
Duet, Marcello—?. Vesper Hymn, Attwood—s, Gloria Patri, 
Farrant. 
Any of the preceding Numbers may be had separately, 
London: John Ww. Parker, West Sirand, 
Dr. L ARDNER’S CABINET cre L OP: EDIA, _ 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s, each, ia cloth. 
This day is published, forming Vol. 63 of the above, 
IVES of the most eminent LITERARY 
and SCIENTIFIC MEN. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
J AMES. MON’ TGOMERY, the LORD BISHOP of CLOY NE; 
Sir D. BREWSTER, Mrs. SHELLEY, &c, Xe. Vol. 1. 
To be pub. March 1, History of Ireland, in 
3 vols. By Thomas Moore, Exq. Vol. f. 
London : Longman and Co.; and John Taylor, 


OUDON’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, 
Monthly, at ts. Gd. 
NEW DECADE, oF SERIES, 
commencing Vol, X1.; or Vol. L. of the New Series, 
vie GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, No, 58, for JANUARY, 
1835, forming the tirst Number of the second decade, or Series, 
it is vow a tit time for new subscribers to begin to take it in, 
This series commences with three new standing articles, entitled, 
§ Pomological Notices,’ or woticrs ot ali the new wardy Frnits 
deserving cultivatio u—*Oiitorial Noti ices,’ or notices of all the 
best wew Culiuary Vegetatles—and ‘ Arboricultaral Notices,” or 
notices of ail the new hardy Trees and Shrubs, To « nable the 
Conductor to render these votices as perfect as possible, be has 
obtained the permission of the Council of the London Horticul- 
tural Society, and of the Council of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, to apply to their respective head gardeners for the earliest 
aud most correct information, The ‘ Floricultural Notices,’ or 
notices of all uewly-introduced Plants whatever, whether hardy 
or tender, together with all improvements in Bolanical Nomen- 
clature, will continue a standing article, as heretofore. 
Also, Conducted or Written by Mr. Loudon, 

The Magazine of Natural History, in Monthly 
Numbers, at 2s. 

he’ Architectural Magazine, in Monthly 
Numbers, at 2s. 

The Arboretum Britannicum, in 24 Monthly 
Numbers, at 2s. 6d. 

The JANUARY Number of each of the above commences the 


Volume for itt. att. ; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Go, 





. abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuabie infor- 


THE ATHENAUM. 





8, New Burlington Street, Feb. G, 1835, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 





In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


THE UNFORTUNATE MAN, 


By CAPTAIN FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor.’ 


“Captain Chamier is a writer of infinite invention and profound knowledge of the human heart. ."— Morning Herald. 

* Full of striking descriptions and natural delineations, beighteued by a strong vein of humour.”” tlas. 

*€ Oue of the most interesting uarratives of perilous adventure we have ever perused, Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ The sea sketches in these volumes will stand a comparison with the best of the Scot of the Ocean, Coorer.”’—Scolsman, 
** This production of one of our most powerful writers, is full of interest—it caunot fail to attract aud please.”—John Bull, 


NEW hy ge AL fee Bpesaa- 
PHICAL WORKS, ETC 
<< 2 vols. tvo. with TM, 
ORIENTAL MEMOTIRS. 
Comprising a es of 17 Years’ — in India. 
By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
Edi y by ye hter, 


Also a 4to. Volume of ILLUS ONS 
to the above work, cousisting of 71 PLATES and Subjects of 
NATURAL “HISTORY mauy of them beautifully coloured. 


Third Edition, in 3 vols. post m4 wi ith fine Portrait, 12. 11s. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS To: 


SIR HORACE MANN. 
No@ first published. Edited by Lord DOVER. 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Waipole. 
“ Asa living history of the times in which these letters were 
written, it is not possible to = upon any work that in the least 
approaches them.”—Alhenaum 


Second Edition, revised by he Author, in 2 vols, post Svo. 
F R AN C E, 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BU LWER, Esq. M.P. 
“A very clever, sparkling, amusing, and instructive book, 


mation,” — Examiner. 


The Seventh Volume or the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 

The concluding Volume of this interesting work will shortly 
appear. Any of the preceding Volumes may be had separately 
to complete sels. 

* The vest account of the early apeeed of Napoleon yet given 
to the world.”’"—Lilerary Concise 


Second Edition, in 2 win, 8vo. with two Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
is Britannic Majesty’s late Consul- General i in Egypt. 
Incl — HIS CORRESPONDENC 


A . 
te » ost authentic and haut work connected with 
Eg ay Isat has ever been publi el 


THIRD EDITION, revised 4 the Author, 2vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
by E. L. BOLWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of * Eugeve Aram,’ * List Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 


“No man-ofsMought or taste can hesitate to read or fail to be 
pleased with this. work,” —Alheneum, 





a 


In 3 vols Bvo. 
THE BULL’ 3 MOUTH. 
Or, SATIRICAL SKETCHES of the C es ERS and 
EVENTS of OUR OWN TIM 
By tHe Exitor of * John Bull. cs 
(Selected from that Journal.) 


2. 
SKETCHES OF A SEA-PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE. 
By LADY STEPNEY. 


2 
FRANCESCA CARRARA. 
By L. E. L., 

Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Atrue picture of that beautiful riddie—a woman’s heart, 
including many admirable descriptions of feeling and natural 
scenery.”—Atheneum, 


3. " 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The most masterly production we have read for years.”— 
Examiner. 


VILLAGE REMINISCENCES. 
By AN OLD MAID. 3 vols. 


“ Eloquent and stirring. The main characteristic is the inhe- 
reut truth of the narrative.” —délas. 


5 
THE PRINCESS. 
By LADY MORGAN, 
Author of ‘ O’Donnell,’ ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“A work of great power and beauty.”—Moruing Chronicle. 


6. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, 3 vols. 
H EL E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


***Helen is in everybody’s hands, Miss Edgeworth never 
writes without adding to the stock of public amusement,’ ”’— 
Quarterly Review. 


7. 
Second edition, in 3 vols. post vo, 
AYESHA, THE MAID OF 
By the Author of * Zohrab,’ &c. 
“‘A delightful picture of Turkish life and manners.””—Spectator. 


KARS. 





ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
In 1832, 1833, and 1834. In 1 vol. evo. 

By LIEUT,-COL, LOVELL BADCOCK, 


4. 
THE COUNTESS OF MONTFORT. 


A NOVEL. In 3 vols, 








PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 
3 
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NEW veraens, TRAVELS, ETC, 
Iu2 Vols. pos! 
THE STRANGER IN AMERICA; 
mprising Sketches of th 
MANNERS, SoctE NY amd NATIO FONAL PECULIARITIES 
In a Series of Letters to a Friend > Europe. 
y FRANCIS LIEBER 
Editor of the* ee Americana,’ &c, 


THREE YEARS IN THE PACIFIC, 
Comprising Notices 
BRAZIL, CHILE, BOLIVIA, PERU, &e. 
In 1831, 32, and 33. Iu 2'vols, svo. 
By an Oiticer in the United States? Navy. 
One of the best books that has ever suposed abont the 
South American States. oe Herald. 


. 
THE UNITED STA’ TES and C ANADA, 
In 1832, 33, and 4. In 2 vols. Svo, with Plates. 
By C. D. ARFWEDSON 
“* The most comprehensive as well as the mest recent account 
of the United States, which will be read both with pleasure and 
instruction.”’—Literary Gazette. 
4. 
BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH rosea 
fn 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Piat 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


Performed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, 
To the <> 1, 30, and 31. Under the Command of 
. HENRY FOSTER, K.N, F.R.S. 
** Deserves = oc in amusement and importance with the 
voyages of Cook, Parry, and ggg — Morning Post, 


Second Edition, with ‘Additions, 2 vols. vo. 
I T A L $ 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTU GAL. 
In a Series of Letters — es a Residence in those 


By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Eon. Author of ‘ Vathek.’ 
“ W ere to begin in these delightful volumes is about as difficult 
to determine as where to leave off, so rich is the work in scenes 
of beauty and of life.’—Atheneum. 


6. 
WANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH WALES, 
BATAVIA, — COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 
n 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By GEORGE BENNET 1, Esq. F.L.S, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
** Abounding with matter of an ne character, and of 
valuabie practical iniormation.”—Allas, 


5. 

n 2 vols, 6vo, with Plates, Z 

A VOY AGE OF DISCOVERY 

AFRICA AND ARABIA. 
Undertaken by Order of the British Government: 
and performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barracoula, 
From 1822 to 1831, 
Under the Comand of F, W. W. OWEN, R.N. 

By LIEUT, BOTELER, R.N. 


TO 


THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT PUBLISHING. 
The New Volume of THE STANDARD NOVELS, published rus pay (Feb. 7th), contains, complete in 1 vol. price Six Shillings, 


HAJJI 


MR. MORIER’S POPULAR NOVEL, 


BABA OF 


WITH TWO ENGRAVINGS BY CAWSE. 


ISPAHAN. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Printed and illustrated uniformly with the Waverley Series, price 6s. each volume, in all but three instances containing an entire Novel, any of 


which may be had separately, now comprising, 


THE BEST PRODUCTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING MOST DISTINGUISHED 
MODERN WRITERS OF FICTION, NAMELY: 


BECKFORD. 
MISS AUSTEN. 
BULWER. 
THE MISSES LEE. GALT. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 
BROCKDEN BROWN. 


THE M 


GLEIG 


THEODORE HOOK. 
BANIM. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


GODWIN. 
ISSES PORTER. 


MANZONI. 
GRATTAN, 





MRS. BRUNTON. 
HORACE WALPOLE. 
MRS. SHELLEY. 


VICTOR HUGO 
MRS. INCHBALD. 
M. G. LEWIS. 
SCHILLER. 

MRS. GORE. 
MAXWELL. 





————, 





London: J. Houmrs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Homsvendastodpentes fos BcoThaND, Mepars, Ball & 


~ Published every ry Saturday at the » ATHENZUM O} OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 
bradivts, Rdiuburgh ; for InsLane, W, F, W akeman, Dubiin ; for the Conzinans, MM, Baydry,9, Bue du Coq-st.-Houore, Paris. 





